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NOW IT BAPPENED. 





BY T. M. B. 


How did it happen? you want to know? 
Well, old ner} can hardly tell, 
Off we went the frozen snow ; 
Merrily jingled each silvery bell; 
1 was awk ward and she was shy, 
Jove! what a ride that Christmas night ! 
Trees and houses a-fiying by, 
Her cheeks a-giow and her eyes a-light. 


What did Isay? I said twas cold; 
Tucked the robes round her dainty feet, 
W hile her bafr, in the starlight, shone like gold, 
And her laughter echoed so clear and sweet, 
And then we around the miil, 
Across the river, above the glen 
Where the brooklet’s voice was hushed and stil! 
And I said—that it looked like frost again. 


And somehow I held her hands in mine— 
Only to keep them warm, you know— 
While brighter the starlight seemed to shine, 
And diamonds spark upon the snow, 
And—well, old boy, so it happened then 
I won my love while the night grew old, 
What do you say? Did it freeze in ? 
Maybe; but we didn’t feel the cold. 


UNDER WILD SKIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘BENEATH THE 8EA.”’ 











THE STORY. 


° iS ootemnaetianedl 


CHAPTER IV. 
AN INVALID's FANCIES. 


AM OAKUM was not the only person 
interested in the sew comers, for the 
clergyman raised his eyes from his book 
for a few moments, eyed the passengers 

from top to toe, azd then, ppnow | his um- 
brella fcr a little, he went on reading. 

‘‘Here we are, my dear,’’ said the gentle- 
man, a tall, military-looking man, with grey 
beard and moustache; and his words were 
addressed to a rather delicate girl, whose 
bright brown hair had been blown about by 
the breeze, where it had escaped from the 
confinement of the light sailor's hat she 
wore. 

‘‘Here we are, my dear; just nice time, 
fine weather in prospect, and a voyage like 
6 pens trip. Come, come, little coward; 
why, if you are scared like that at a row in 
& wherry, what shall you be in a storm?” 

‘It was not that, papa,’’ said the girl 
tremulously, ‘‘but——’’ 

‘Tut, tut, child, What now, giddy. and 
the vessel at anchor? And you an old sailor! 
Here, some one please see to the luggage. 
That's all, is it not, Dinah?’’ 

‘*Yes, that’s all, ’’said the woman addressed 
rather sharply, as she kept her eyes fixed 
upon the young girl; and keen, bright eyes 
they were, looking out of a somewhat hard 
but pleasant and comely face. As for her 
age, it mighty have been thirty if you looked 
at her in one t, for not a wrinkle was to 
be seen; but when the sun shone ful] upon 
her, it was to show a thin streak or two of 
silver in her smoothly braided hair 

‘‘Ah,”’ continued the gentleman, taking 

look round the deck, ‘‘Barker’s right; 
t is a smart vessel. E we shall be re 
too; with a cler, 

h! what now? Tut, d!’ he cried im- 
patiently. ‘‘Why, what is it? You look like 


“If—if it is not too late, papa,’’ said the 

hurried whisper, and evidently 

fpentiy eghetet, “I should like to give up 
at I don’t feel well, papa, I-——"’ 

y gently,as he stroked 

patted her hand. ‘‘Are you afraid of 


; it is like a presentiment. Dinah will 
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‘“‘weak, nervous, low-spirited, eager for 
change one day. and afraid to take it the 
next. Captain Barker proposes a sea voy- 
age, and because one was unlucky that’s no 
reason why another should be. And such 
Ee Eat 
very en it thorou , 
me what did he say?’’ ’ oly 

‘*Yes, papa, I know, but——”’ 

‘* ‘Nerves, my dear sir, nerves,’ he said; 
‘the girl is delicate and overwrought. A 
sea voyage will set her up!’ ”’ 

“Yes, papa,” said the girl, ‘“but—but in 
another sbip.’’ 

‘Now, in the name of common sense, 
why?’ exclaimed ber father — » 

“I cannoi tell you, papa; don't new,” 
said she piteously. ‘Captain Barker——”’ 

‘*Yes, Captain Barker has been very kind 
in putting himself out of the way for us,”’ 

the gentleman, again cutting short her 
speech. ‘‘Really, Mary, this is too childish. 
and I will not have him annoyed such 
vagaries. Good heavens, girl, what do you 
mean ?’’ 

‘In another ty papa. You would not 
listen before—I did not like to tell you—he 
has been very attentive.’’ 

‘‘Why of course he has, yot silly, vain 
child,’’ said the gentleman, laughing. ‘‘Oh, 
Mary, Mary! Attentive? Of course he has, 
and he'd better keep so. He takes an interest 
in his old triend’s child; and his old friend's 
silly, weak, vain imagines, like all girls 
of her age, that ifs man speaks half a dozen 
civil words to her he means matrimony. 
Why, you little goose!’’ he exclaimed, pin 
ing her ear affectionately, ‘‘Barker is more 
than old enough to be your tather.’’ 

‘Yes, papa, | know,’’ said the young girl 
piteously. 

‘‘Very well then, be satisfied, my dear,’’ 
said her father ‘‘Ahb, here is our captain.’’ 

For at this moment Barker, who had heard 
the voices, came on deck, and upon seeing 
his visitors, advanced to meet them; but as 
he did so the young girl gavean involuntary 
start, stepped backwards, caught her foot 
against the combings of the hatchway, and 
would have fallen headlong into a part of the 
hold but for the ready help of the young 
sailor, Franks who —— danger, made 
a bound, caught her in his arms, and saved 
her from what must have been a dangerous 
tall. 

‘Mary, my child!”’ exclaimed her father; 
the servant uttered acry,and Barker rushed 
forward to help were help was not needed, 
for the girl quiety disengaged herself 

“My dear Mira Raby!’’ he exclaimed im- 
pressively. ‘‘Whata fright you gave me!”’ 

Mary Raby’s reply was to withdraw her 
hand, now coldly,and place her arm through 
that of her father. 

“Good heavens! my child,’’ he exclaimed, 
‘what an escape! Barker, my dear fellow, 
how can you leave these yawning chasms in 
your pads r”’ 

“My dear Raby, {’m heartbroken. as the 
French would say. Here, Oakum, Franks, 
see that comeing is placed round that 
hatch way for the present.”’ 

The ~ heel sailor stepped forward, and 
wae ng a hen-coop to the opening, 
when Mr. Raby turned pompously to him. 

“My good fellow,’’ he said, fixing a double 
eye giass upon his nose, so as to have # bet~ 
ter look at the young man, ‘‘you have ren- 
dered my daughter & t service, and, 
rendering it to her, you have rendered it to 
me. Take this for drink for yourself and 
companions.” 

As he spoke he held out a half-crown to 
the young man. who glanced at the money, 
then at Mary Raby, and ended by turning 
pink right up to the roots of his hair. 

‘Thank you, sir,”’ he said shortly; ‘‘one 
don’t want to be paid for doing an act like 
this. ” 

Then stooping down he placed the coop 
across the hatchway. 

Franks grew redder than ever as he 
glanced at Mary Raby, whose eyes met his 
tor 8 moment with a bright look of satisfac 
tion flashing from them, before she colored 
slightly and lowered her long lashed lids. 

“He's bashful, sir; that’s about what he 
is,’ said Sam Oakum, ae out @ great, 





bony, paw, into which Mr. Raby drop- 
pod the ona. . Thanky, sir. 


Then with a satisfied grin Sam pocketed 
the coin, while Mr. Raby nodded in a half. 
oftended, half pompous fashion, and was 
yan het - and, rning ana 

arm ta ly, 
said to Franks— -* : 

‘Will you let me look down there, sailor?’ 
Then as he drew aside the girl hastily glanced 
down into the black hold, shuddered pm 4 
selesh, “Tank you” bs would have bers 

t ve 
a terrible tall.’’ ae 

**Yes, terrible indeed,’’ said Barker, who 
had come close up. ‘‘But you see what care 
weare going to take of you, Raby. 


by the great umbrella. 

*Oae moment.”’ he said, smiling; ‘let me 
introduce to a fellow nger—the 
Reverend Onesimus Hicks. Mr. H this 


with her presence. ’ 

There was so much assumed gallantry in 
Barker's manner, that eRaby half 
shrank away; but seeing that father was 
close by, she retained her composure, and 
— in return to the clergyman's dignified 

ute. 

ae Barker,’ said the latter, ‘I am 
very g for the presence of a young lad 
on your vessel wil] doubtless do muc 
to soften the asperities of the voyage. Ma 
dam, your humble servant,’’ he continued, 
bowing with great formality to Mary. ‘‘Sir,’’ 
(to Mr. Raby,) “I trust that we shal! be 
blessed with genial weather, soft skies and 
gentle breezes. Sir, I trust we shall, tor 
your fair daugbter’s sake.’’ 

*‘Now, Miss Raby,’’ said Barker, smiling; 
while Franks watched bim furtively, Sam 
Oakum played with the half-crown in his 

ket, and the maid sat grumpily upon a 

x, apparently letting nothing escape her 
as she viciously chewed the end of one of 
her bonnet strings—‘‘now, Miss Raby, let 
us go below. This way.”’ 

here was no help for it, unless she were 
really rude, and the girl allowed herselt to 
be led away; but she turned her head hastily 
to exclaim— 

“Come, pape. ” 

‘Yes, my dear,certainly,”’ said Mr. Raby, 
and he was about to follow, when the Kev- 
erend Onesimus button holed him, and said, 
in a thick, unctuous voice: 

‘‘Are you a good sailor, sir?’’ 

“Well yes, pretty good. I have done a 
great deal of yachting,’’ replied Mr. Raby, 
gazing full in the heavy, smooth face before 
him ‘‘I trust you do not suffer?’’ | 

“Well, no, sir; I think I may say never, 
for I have escaped during three dilato 
crossings from Havre to Southampton. 
hope to fare as well, sir, during this voyage 
—certainly a longer one than I have yet at- 
wngtee I never care though, sir, so long 
as 1 have my books. Study, sir, seems to 
me to be the true natural remedy for sea 
sickness. If the mind be thoroughly occu- 
pied, the mental organism has no fears of 
the perils of the sea; is blind to its tossing 
and stormy ways Study, sir, and a little 
brandy——”’ 

“Oh, you do take a little brandy?’’ said 
Mr. Raby with a half contemptuous smile 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ said the Reverend Onesimus, 
smiling too; but his was a large, heavy, fat 
smile. ‘Brandy, of which I take a little, 
like Timothy of old, for my stomach’s sake 
and mine o infirmities. Are you going 
below ?”’ 

“*Yes,”’ said Mr. Raby stiffly, ‘‘ have not 
yet seen my cabin.”’ 

“Neither bave I,’ said the reverend 
gentleman. ‘‘Ab!’’ he said, looking down, 
‘my books, my umbrella. Well, I suppose 
we are at home here, and they wil! be safe. 
After you, my dear sir, after you!’’ he ex- 


claimed, pointing to the cabin door. 
qj not of it,”’ said Mr. Raby 
stiffly; ‘the , sir,always take the pas.’ 
yes,”’ the Reverend Onesimas 


sadly; ‘‘it is so, sir; and yet we go through 
the world preaching humility, brotherly love 





and the example of the Apostles. Mr. , 


sir, like me, you must have found that 
search for perfection is a chase after a shad 
ow. Well, my dear sir, we will go in arm 
in erm." . 

And, followed by the of t 
and the sailors on deck, the 
passed his arm through that of his 
passenger, and they descended the cabin 
stair together. 

CHAPTER V. 


A COMMON SAILOR. 


ELL, m "* said Sam, reseating 
himself upon the deck, ‘I reckon 
we're in for it.’’ 

There was no answer, for the young 
man’s eyes were fixed upon the cabin sky- 
light, and he seemed to be in a brown study. 

*‘D'yer heart I say I think we're in tor it: 
. bird aboard and two she women! 
Hang me, lad, if I don’t feel inclined to risk 
alland cutand run. But how came you to 
be such a fool about that there money?’’ 


‘‘Homph!”’ 
There was a sharp angry ejaculation that 
made both men turn round hastily to where 


the servant had sat unheeded, but who now 
beckoned Franks to her, held out her hand, 
took his and shook it heartily. 

‘Thank you; that was very bravely done. 
My poor ty ey have broke ber neck 

her! for you.’’ she continued 
sharply, as she turned to Sam Oakum, who 
had risen from the deck and now stood rub. 
bing his tarry hands down the sides of his 
tarry trousers, ‘‘as for you—a great, big, 
fine. looking man like you-—’’ 

Sam Oekum's rugged countenance took a 
horrified aspect, he shrank back a step 
as the woman went on— 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
pa dag big mene thd per — Why 

idn't you warn us about your u t-holes 
pe youw ely pi 

‘Well really, mum—’’ began Oakum, who 
looked frightened, and stood rubbing his 
hands down his trousers like a schoolboy. 

“Well er. mum,’’ cried the woman 
par ‘‘What's the good of that?’ Would 
‘well really, mum,’ have saved my darling’s 
lite? Oh, I haven't patience with you. A 
great, big, able man.”’ 

‘Yes, mum, able seaman,’’ said Sam 
Oakum. 

‘Able, indeed,’’ said the woman snap- 
pishly. ‘To stand, mum, as you call it,and 
see a lady fall down your nasty great coal- 
holes.”’ 

‘No, mum, the hold,’’ growled Sam. 
‘The coals is in the bunkers."’ 

“Then more shame for you to put ‘em 
there, when they ought to be in the cellar.’’ 

“Cellar! coal cellar!’’ cried Sam, bursting 
into a hoarse chuckle, ‘‘Oaly hark at her, 
Jack, my lad; she thinks she s ashore.’’ 

‘No, she don’t then, but she wishes she 
was,’’ said the woman angrily. ‘‘You look 
half asleep; you want sharpening up, some 
ot you, and I’)! do it, too. Who does the 
cooking here?’’ 

“Poller, mum,’’ said Oakum humbly, his 
eyes fixed upon his interlocutor. 

‘*‘Who?’’ cried the woman s y. 

‘Poller mum, the black cook."’ 

“Black! Good gracious!"’ cried the woman 
in horror. ‘Does he ever wash his hands?’ 

‘There he is a sittin’ on that there bale, 
sunning hisself to make hisself shine, I des— 
gay,’ said Oakum. ‘‘Ask him if he comes 
off black. Touch him if you like; I don't 
su he’ll come off black on yer. Here, 
Poller; here's a lady wants to speak to you.”’ 

The cook lea off the bale, rolled his 
ops! eyeballs, showed his glistening teeth in 
A nage grin, and came h ing up, to lay 
his hand upon hia breast make a bow. 

‘Breas the ladies!’ he exclaimed ‘‘I 
berry glad to see um board de Bella Donna."’ 

*‘And #0 you're the cook, are yout’’ said 
the woman, with an aspect of disgust plainly 
marked on her ieatures. 

‘Yes, ma'am,”’ said Pollo with a grin; ‘‘I 
hab dat distinkshum. ee Barker hab 


great tase in de ine. Shall I hab 
de pleasure ob cook de for dis charm- 
ing lady passen , ' 

“If 1 don’t it out of your hanhda,’’said 
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me see the 
kitchen. "’ 
“Bee de—ob tl" eried the bisck, 
shrieking with 


"Nor anything else decent I'l) be bound.”’ 
eai@the woman sharply. ‘There, show me 
the way, mister galicy slave; we won't he 
powoned while I'm on board, if I can belp 
it”” 


‘I free genlum, ma'am, and po siabe,” 
said Pollo with « dignified bow that would 
heave done honor to « bieck dancing mas‘er 
“Dis way, ma'am, dis way. Mass Sam 
Oakum, a great, big, rough sailor, you see 
bow de lady take to de polish of de color 
gerium. Dw way, ma am dis way.”’ 

Pranks bardly seeme’ w bear his compan. 
jon's words, for se gave s beavy sigh, and 


What - 7 beaving up ovt of 
yer bold like for eb?” Sam grofiy. 
“Because '' said Franks, throwing down 


the sail and g w bis feet—’ ‘because, 
Sam. I've been ing and have only just 
woke up. 


‘Weill what o that, my isd'’ growled 
Sem ‘Just you come and sit down and 
on with your wort. Of course you ve wak- 
ened up I wakened you up and made 
a sharp, bright led on yon, if that's what 
you mean.” 

‘Yes, Sam "' said Franks dreamily, as if 
talking to himeelf, ‘I ve wakened up to the 
fact that I've grown into a full-blooded, 
strongly made man " 

‘ Right you sre, my lad,’’ ssid Bam. ‘I 
meje you so with proper training; strong 
you are as moston us;’’ and there was a 

Tim look of pride on the old sailor's face as 
e gazed at the fair proportions of bis protege. 

“And that I am nothing better than a 
poor, rougb, common sailor. ’’ 

‘Here I say, none o' that,”’ cried Ssm 
gruoffiy; ‘rough you are, and rough you 
should be. my boy; but as to being a com- 
mon sailor, don't you call things outer their 
names Common, indeed!’ Why, you un 
grateful young cul, you ought to be thankful 
to Providence tor letting you be brought up 
w the finest profession in the world *’ 

“Ab Sam. you dont understand me,”’ 
said the young fellow with a rich. 

“Don't I? said Sam gruffiy. ‘‘I jnst 
reckon then I do, and if you badn't grown 
ao big and ugly. Id just give you a wi 
down with a rope's end for your benefit 
same as I have scores o' times afore, and 
made @ man on you Common sailor, indeed! 
wal what would you be better?’’ 

‘Heaven knows!’ said the young man 
bitterly. 

“It's werry plain as you don't.” 

‘There, bold your tongue "’ 

*‘Hold my tongue, indeed!’ said Sam an 

ly. ‘Now you're getting sarcy, grum 
ling and growling, ‘cause you ain t some 
one else. Now if you bad been born a woman 
= ha’ something to grumble about. I 
now what it is, my lad. though—it's the 
ma working: women aboard. "’ 

‘Btuft! What foolery!’’ exclaimed the 

ng man angrily. 

of owed it—that I did,"’ said Sam. ‘I 
felt how it wou'd be as soon as I see em in 
the way. Jack, my lad, if you neglects 
my and gets thinking abeut them 
women, I'}] never forgive you. Yes, here 
we are; look at that.”’ 

Franks started, for at that moment Mary 
— came up from the cabin, looked round 
timidly, and then going hurriedly up to 
Sam, epoke to him, without more than a 
hasty glance at his younger companion. 

. she said timidly, ‘‘would you 
mind showing me where my nurse is gone?”’ 

‘Nurse, ! Hark at ber!’ growled 
Sam in an inaudible tone as he turned and 


spat through an ing in the bulwark, in 
ree ge “Dont me, marm; ask him, his 
are younger than mine.”’ 

Rs Gein epube he One his needle savagely 
imto the canvas, and turned his bead from 
the passenger, who raised her eyes timidly 
and appealingly to Franks, as he stood now 
before her, hat in hand, gazing reverently 
down in her sweet young face. 

“If you will come forward with me.’’ he 
said, ins musica] voice ‘I will show 
you. While she is on board, Mies Raby may 
always command my services.’’ 

Mery Raby looked ot him wonderingly 

‘‘And are you—are you one of the com— 
I mean,”’ she stammered, blushing vividly, 
—‘‘I mean one of the sailors—I mean are 
you not an oficer—« maict”’ 





‘Haw! baw! baw!’ went Sem Oskum, 
and is ber confosion she looked half fright 
ft. ot 
J press 
Caghing, bet his face was like 
and went down over the sail 
in which he was giving furious digs 
bis needi-. 


“No,” said Franks bitterly, as he turned 

more to the bright, blushing young face 
beside him, ‘‘only one of the common sailors. 

Bot here is your servant. ”’ 

For just then the woman came bustling 
aft, apc catching Mary's hand, led her away 
the two men. 

“Ab, my —s. she said hastily, ‘I 
was coming to look for you. You mustn't 
talk to the ssilors.”’ 

“I was asking them to show me where 

ou were Dinah, ’’ said the girl, with a child 
tive emile 

‘That's right, my dear,”’ said Dinah, 
smiling ‘But, ob dear, my child, this p'ace 
won'tdo Weesball never be comfortable 
here; it is a pickle of a place. No cooking— 
po comfort—no notbing "’ 

“Haw! haw! baw!" went Sam again, and 
Dinab started round, but there was not & 
smile upon his features 

‘‘Tbat man's a rude bear,’’ said Dinah, 
loudly enough fur Sam to hear, though he 
pever moved a muscle. ‘‘My dear, you'd 
better ask your pa to go in « better ship.”’ 

‘I did speak to him Dinah,’’ said the girl 
eagerly, ‘ but he would not listen to me.” 

‘ But you ought not to go in a ship where 
there are no proper comforts, my child. Go 
and tell him you feel that you had far rather 
stay ashore,”’ 

*Ob yes, I would much rather stay ashore, ’”’ 
said quickly; but as she spoke she 
caught the young sailor's eye. ‘‘I think I 
would rather not go,’’ she said, but with less 
decision. 

“Go and te]] him so, then,’’ said Dinah, 
sharply. 

*‘But as we are on board, Dinah,’’said the 
girl in a hesitating way, ‘‘and it is to make 
me well, had we not better go? And besides 
that, there is some man down in the cabin 
with a 

‘‘Well,”’ said Dinah sharply, ‘‘you’ve no 
cal] to be afraid of no men with me by your 
side I'l) go down with you.”’ 

‘Just hark at her, Jack,’’ said Sam in a 
low grow], ‘That's your blessed woman. 
kfhd! If she don’t go back ashore, she’)! 
get up a mutiny afore she's been a week on 
board ' 

But Franks did not hear him. He was 
watching Mary Raby,as her companion was 
leading her aft, but only to see her stop short 
aod turn away as Captain Barker, followed 
closely by Mr Raby,the Reverend Onesimus 
Hicks, and the passenger Stuart, came on 
deck; the former hastening to Mary's side, 
to exclaim, with a smile— 

“Ab, Miss Raby, the cabin seemed quite 
dark when you lett us to come on deck.’’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
BETWEEN FRIENDS 


ARY RABY seemed to make an effort 
to preserve her composure, but it was 


: 





in vain and a bitterly mortified look 

crorsed Barker's face as he saw her 
shnok from him. But he concesled his an 
noysnce by turning sharply to give an order 
to Franks and Oskum, which sent them 
below 

‘] really beg pardon,’’ said Barker then, 
smiling as he faced his passenger once more. 
‘Ah, Miss Raby, you little know what tro 
ble we poor skippers have with our men; but 
allow me to introduce our other passenger, 
the only other passenger of our voyage— 
Mr. S:uart.”’ 

‘““Coarmed I'm sure,” ssid the jewel am. 
bassador to the Court of King Carlos. ‘ De 
lighted This voyage,’’ he continued, eyeing 
Mary Raby through his tightly fixed in eye- 
giase— ‘this voyage will now be a pleasure 
indeed.” 

Mary bowed coldly, and turned to speak 
to her father; but he had drawn Barker 
aside, and was evidently speaking to bim in 
a low, angry voice, but upon what business 
Mary could not bear, and her attention was 
called to & second polite attack by Stuart. 

‘So seldom, you know,’’ he said with a 
most killing smile ‘voyages of tnis sort— 
rough sailors, and those sort of persons. As 
- ene. you know, we are quite in 
uck "’ 

Mary bowed again, more eoldly than be 
fore, and glanced nervously towards her 
father, apparently longing for a way of es- 
cape from the pertinacious, overdressed 
dandy who bent down smiling at her 

Help came from an unexpected quarter; 
for with a slow stately waddle the Reverend 
Onesimus thrust bims<if in between them, 
his blue epectacies glistening, and the fat 
sedate smile upon bis countenance, looking 
qnite beaming as be held out an ungainly 
arm 


“Allow me, my dear young lady. That's 
well,’ he said thickly,as witha bright smile 
lighting up her face Mary giadly took bis 
a ate a J exclsiming “Thank you!"’ 
and they to the side. 

‘There sa very nt view bere up the 
Kentish shore,” 

‘You must excuse me. but I thought ihat 





was very gied you came.”’ 
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sab, yes, then I was right,” seid the 


clergyman slowly. ‘These youn 
very forward sometimes, my ch 
only from thoughtlessness or vanity—no 
thing more. But look, we bave cast loose. 
Not frightened. my dear young lady woe gl 

“Oh no,” ssid Mary com y; =, 
the most quiet way imaginale, with no more 
fuss or confusion than would have taken place 
on board s yacht,s thick, heavy man,ia pes 
jacket and shiny hat, had come on 
from « smal! jug sail boat spoken afterwards 
to Barker, and then given his orders, whose 
efiect was that the hawser had been cast 
loose, the schooner sprang round with the tide, 
and then with a couple of sails shaken out, 
she went slowly gliding down the giase of 
the Thames, with the Kent and Essex shore 
on either side passing them like a panorams. 

“A most charming view on either hand, 
my cbild,’’said the clergyman, as he pointed 
to the bills ‘‘Ab,’’ he added with a sigh, 
‘sunny Spain may be beauteous in orange 
grove, olive tree, grand mountain, rklin 
river, and dark eyed woman, but dear ol 
Engiand has its beauties too, and never looks 
tairer than at such a time as this.’’ 

‘When we are leaving her behind,’’ said 
Mary in a low, sweet voice, as if in continu- 
ation of her companion’s words. 

“Yes, yes, exactly,”’ said the Reverend 
Onesimus; ‘‘but, dear, dear, dear, what am 
I thinking off Why, my poor little bird, 
you have tears in your eyes, and it is my 
doing. Tut, tut, tut! wipe them away. 
Why, my dear young lady, in these modern 
times of travel a run out to Spain and back 
is but a yachting trip.’’ 

‘It is very foolish of me,’’ said Mary in. 
genucusly,as she smiled up at her companion 
through her tears; ‘‘but Iam weak,sir, and 
have n very delicate ’’ 

"Yes, yes, yes! To be sure,’’ said the 
clergyman nodding. ‘So I heard, and you 
are coming on a voyage to do you good and 
of course it will. You'll have those little 
cheeks full of roses in a few days with the 
salt sea breezes, and look prettier than ever. 
Don’t mind me, my child—an old man’s 
compliments; leastwise not so very old ye’, 
my dear, not in years, but study and trouble 
makes us old before our time. I hope you 
like reading ?’’ 

‘‘Dearly,’’ said Mary, gazing in his face. 

‘Then we shall be the best of friends,I m 
sure Study, my child, is one of the greatest 
blessings in life. Books are blessings, and 
—ha! ha! ha! I ve er & portmanteau 
full of biessings on beard.’’ 

Mesnwhile, unobserved by his daughter, 
Mr. Raby had followed Barker duwn into 
the cabin. leaving Stuart. Esquire, biting his 
lipsand watching the group by the bul warks; 
while Dinah sat down on a barrel, pulled 
out some worsted and began to knit, watch- 
ing him the while. .The two men servants 
were right in the bows smoking, and watching 
the ships as they passed, and the crew were 
busy attending to the pilot s orders, stowing 
away lumber or coiling down rope. 

‘‘Well now that we are below,’’ said Mr. 
Raby, retaining his erect position, while 
Barker threw himself on a cushioned seat, 
‘ let me have this explanation. . I tell you, 
Barker, I don t understand this. Why are 
all these people on board?’ 

‘Ah, to be sure,’’ said Barker quietly, 
‘I said come down below and I would tell 
you. But take a cigar, old fellow!’’ 

‘IT should have thought, Mr. Barker,’’said 
Raby stiffly, ‘ that you would have known me 
by this time,and that I was not a man to be 
trifled with.’’ 

*Trifled with? my dear fellow, how you 
talk! No. But take a cigar, they are good.” 

‘‘Will you have the goodness to tell me 
why these people are on board your vessel, 
Mr. Barker?’ said Raby. eoldly; but though 
his words were utte in a perfectly calm 
voice, there was a dul! 1ed spot glowing in 
each of his sallow cheeks,and an angry light 
in his eye 

“Certainly, my dear Raby and for good- 
nees sake Crop that abominable Mr be. 
tween such old friends, too Why mv dear 
boy, the thing s as plain asa pikestaft: na 
tural desire to make more money. I ve made 
money, of course. but I like making it still, 
and so | shail to the end of the chapter. I'm 
not like you, who pull up so much, and then 
cry jam satie There, there, don’t be croas. 
Hicks is @ parson—great naturalist, going 
to do a book on the flora, as he calls it, of 
the western Pyrenees. Pays me like a tromp 
for a passage, because I’m going to the very 
part he wants. Stuart is the trusted repre 
sentative cf a big jewelry firm in Bond 
street. He’s going out with a lot of grand 
fal de rals for Don Carlos to wear when he 
gets to be king, and makes presents and so 
on. His people pay like princes. Don't you 
see now?”’ 

‘See now!” said Raby foaming; ‘I con 
sider it a regular breach of good faith. I 
supposed from our conversation that we 
were to have the cabins to curselves, and 
here are this puppy and this fat parson on 





“My dear Raby,’’ssid Barker smiling, and 
showing his white teeth as he exhaled a puff 
of smoke. ‘‘dont be angry. The parson 
can’t help being fat; and as for the jeweler, 
he isa perfect gentleman, thoroughly well 
dressed Really, oid jeliow, you are too ex 
clusive Nothing could be more sclect.”’ 





*Belect!'’exclaimed Rab ly: * 
you, oie, W'e@ingmestal’? ny: 1 tall 
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‘N Raby; are cross”’ 
men are oo ‘Now do aden. maid 
: but it is . found your - Raby 
“It’s nae s Phew f 


ingly. ‘“M dear I . I would 
9 Ls tor the eda ot ae 
‘Then why have done thist’’ 

y 


played fast and loose with me; and'I iailyos 
that for two sous I'd pay you in your own 
coin.” 
‘In soust’’ raid Barker smiling. 

“I'd havea boatand be rowed ashore— 
me and mine!”’ 

‘‘Nonsense, my dear fellow,’ said Barker, 
flirting the ash off bis cigar. 
a long row for the ladies; and besides, what 
boat would yeu have?"’ 

‘‘What boat?’ exclaimed Raby. ‘Why 
your boat—the ship's boat.’’ 

‘‘No,’’ said Barker coolly, as he drew a 
pin trom his knife handle and began to prick 
his cigar, as if to make it draw—‘no, my 
dear boy, that you would not.”’ 

‘‘Would not? And why?’’ 
‘Because, my dear Raby, I should not al 
ow it”’ 

‘Not allow it ?”’ 

‘Certainly not, my dear fellow. Cer tain- 
ly not. The wind is fair, the tide is running 
down fast; and it behooves me to make the 
best of my way out of the Thame.”’ 

‘‘And what's that to me?’’ cried Raby, 
angrily. 

‘‘Not much, perhaps, my dear fellow, but 


a great deal to me,”’ said coolly. 
‘You see these Passen are but 
a secondary consideration. I take one now 


and then as a favor, as I am taking 
That is all” — 

Mr Raby looked startled for a moment; 
but Barker took the matter with such easy 
nonchalance, and seemed so much disposed 
to be smooth, that Raby grew, for his part, 
more angry. 

‘Suppose, Mr Barker,”’ he exclaimed, 
leaning his hand upon the cabin table and 
looking the captain in the face, ‘‘suppose, 
Mr Barker, I insist upon being set ashore 
with my daughter and servant, whom I 
should never have brought on board if I had 
known ?’’ 

‘“‘Wellt’’ said Barker, — drawing at 
his cigar, which now seemed to go to his 
satisfaction. 

‘‘Well, sir, what then?’’ exclaimed Raby. 

‘‘Why,’’ said Barker, in the most indif- 
= way possible, ‘you would insist; that's 


The coolness of the answer Mr. 
Raby, his opponent seemed so quiet 
and vempered. It was impossible to 


ca]l the smile upon his face mocki | or sar- 
donic, it was only the quiet, satisfied look of 
one dealing with an irritable child over 
whom he has unlimited power. 

Mr Raby essayed to speak twice. If Bar- 
ker had spoken angrily he would have met 
his match, but the eftrontery of the man 
set him thinking; and there was that in his 
next speech that reminded you of the soldier 
going up to a fort meeting no ition, but 
being allowed to advance step by step. till 
the thought suddenly strikes r — he is 
progressing upon ground thet is mined. 

It seemed to strike Mr Raby so: he felt 
that the ground beneath him was mined.and 
his voice was decidedly subdued as he ex 
claimed angrily: 

‘Have a care, Captain Barker. have & 
care. lam notin the habit of putting UP 
with insolence.’’ 

“No, Raby,”’ said Barker quietly; ‘‘you 
seem to have altered considerably since you 
became respectable and rich. But withcut 
being what you term insolent, allow me '0 
tell you that I am not in the habit of being 
dictated toon board my own ship There, 
don’t be cross, man; don’t be cross. Why 
should you be so exclusive? Your daughter § 
happy enough in the society of the plump 

D. ? 

‘Yes, and that insolent coxcomb, the other 
passenger, is hanging about waiting for *2 
opportunity to force upon her his attentions! 
A nice life we should lead if we stayed. 

‘Tut, man, make yourself easy, I'll take 
care that your daughter is not annoyed by 
any person's attentions. Let's have no more 
nonsense about going ashore, or I shall be- 
gin to think that for some special reasons 0! 
your own you are afraid of the sea yourse’: 
a dislike use it is conn in your 
— with some particular incident in your 
i se 

Mr. Raby looked at ee tyme 
and there was an an t ij 
Barker was ae! and unmoved 44 
he said, sm ly: 4 

“Why, Raby, you look as if you woul 
like to push me overboard.” . 

“Pish!"’ exclaimed Raby, biting bis _ 

‘There, smooth your feathers,’’ said 
ker; ‘settle your roffied plumes, my der 
boy: that weet ge all mast with Ho #°- 
no w am ” 

“I am much obliged, Captain Barker. 4 
said Raby recovering himself, “but my m1» 
is made up. | shail go ashore.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Christmas fires are burn brigh 
And the giowing embers ° m 


Lines of rosy light 
Steal along tbe dusky wa 


Xow is hushed the noise of day 
In that fairy magic glow; 

Memory takes her silent way 
To the jand of Long Ago. 


Ah me, what sweet visions rise 
From that Past that never dies! 
Dear, dear faces, loving eyes, 
Fill my heart with 1 sighs. 


omy with us, sweet Vision, stay ; 
ever, Never pass away ; 
Though each cloud and sunlit day 

Keep your tender watch for aye. 


An Old Man’s Treat. 


BY WILSON BENNOR. 


URRY,” repeated the old gentleman, 

testily, for his landlady was a little 

deaf. and he was not a patient man; 

‘‘a curried fowl or a rabbit; and some 

more coal; ‘tis enough to freese one’s very 
marrow. Oh—TI ssy——”’ 

“Did you call, Mr. Carr?’’ 

‘You don’t happen to know those people 
opposite, I suppose?—the lodgers I mean; 
first floor, or flat, or whatever you call 1?”’ 

“Do mean the artist, sir?’ 

e eh! Yes, soheis. But the lady 
—s young lady, delicate looking—wife or 


‘His wife, sir. The name's Levison, sir. 
They haven't been thefe very long. I don’t 
know much about them.’’ 

‘Thank you, Mrs. Gill, never mind.” 

Mr. Hugh Carr slowly took off his great- 
coat, g up at the cold grey sky, from 
which a few feathery flakes were dropping. 
He was an old tleman, with a sallow 
face and big black eyebrows, fierce looking 
eno until he or spoke, either of 
w actions lighted up his face like a sud 
den sunbeam. He had neither wife nor 
child to consider, to spend money upon, or 
to save it tor. There was, it is true, his 
brother, Mr. James Morville Carr, and his 
brother's family, for him to seek out; but 
somehow the thought of these did not seem 
to comfort him much this evening. They 
lived in a fine house at the fashionable end 
of the town, and, as he said to himself, he 
was battered and ugly, and unfashionable. 
He might not suit them, nor they him. At 
any rate, it had been his whim to settle him- 
self comfortably in these unpretending lodg 
ings before he presented himself to his bro 
ther. Jim wasarich man, and had a fine 
lady for a wife. Perhaps his sons would be 
too much of fine gentlemen to like owning 
a yellow old man from India as their uncle; 
they would have fine friends, no doubt; too 
grand for him. They would—— 

Here Mr. Carr pulled up suddenly with a 
gesture and an exclamation, ‘‘Here she is 
again, by George!’’ 

What he saw was a fair head at the win- 

dow opposite, and it was bent down over 
some work which the owner must have been 
in haste to finish, for Mr. Carr could see the 
swift flying of the needle, and guessed that 
she come to catch what remained of the 
fading daylight. He had seen her once turn 
from the window to welcome her husband, 
and the sight had stirred his gentle old heart 
with a wonderful mingling of thoughts and 
emotions which he had fancied dead for 
ever. 
“I’m an old fogy, to be sure,’’ mused Mr. 
Carr,’’ ‘‘and she wouldn’t care to know it; 
but the chtid has done me good. She's like 
—now, who on earth is she like, or what in- 
sane fancy am I going to take next?’’ 

Mr. Carr ate his dinner thoughtfully 
You would have smiled to see how the 
workings of the old man's mind still follow- 
ed in the same track; how he stopped from 
time to time to nce round the walls of 
his room, on which a straggling little picture 
or two hung, modestly inviting attention; 
to nod at these, and frown, and mutter tp 
himself, ‘I’ve got money—more than I 
know what to do with. Jim doesn’t want 
it. Jim’s children won't want it; that is, 
not all of it. I should like to do a little 


— He may be a genius, for anything I 
w, but ‘tis u work for a genius, 


married and unknown. I'll see about it.”’ 
e eo * » 7 

Is master in?’’ demanded Mr. Carr. 

‘Mr. Morville Carr? Ya'as, he's in. 
What may your business be?’’ 

‘I want to see him,’’ said Mr Carr. 

Mr. Morville Carr's footman raised bis 
eyebrows slightly and glanced at the visitor 
—e sallow, grey-haired man, with a rough 
greatcoat, and a red muffler covering his 
throat and chin. 

‘Tell your master that his brother, Mr. 
Hugh Carr, wishes to see him.”’ 

. Hugh Carr heard his name announced, 
and saw a tal] thin gentleman look up from 
hesitate a moment, and then 


pening on sis wie hand ‘tks 
outa cold w with a 
mond ¢ it. ‘“Welcome back!” 

‘Thank you, I’ve knocked sbout 
the world long enough, but I'm home for 
good now, I hope.’”’ 
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EVENING POST. 








“Ah, yes, of course,” said Mr. Morville 
Carr. “T , a 

with pS right. You'll dine 
ugh did not answer for a momen 

as he was in the world's wavs, he Seosben 

gling & certain bitter sensation of 

—y at his brother's chill, unmoved greet- 


“No, not to day,” he said at last. “I” 
not a fashionable man, you see, J im; ond 
i Ma ay mind about that however. 

e s—how are they! A 
and god child?’’ 4 satel tise 

“My sons are a credit to me,” replied 
James Carr, pressing his white hands to- 
— i a ogg | - the eve of a very 

ce. bo marry 
lady of rank dlins tection . 
, ‘Hem! He’s fortunate,” said Mr. Hugh. 
wae my pretty little god-daughter, how is 


A change came over the elder brother's 
face; it grew even longer than usual; an 
expression of solemn gravity drew his lips 
together as he replied: 

“You will oblige me by asking no ques 
tions concerning her. Indeed, the name is 
never mentioned amongst us. She—it is a 
ay subject—she married a low fellow; 

fact her own drawing master. We did 
our best, but she found means to elude our 
vigilance. ”’ 

“You don’t mean that you have lost sight 


of her altogether?’’ said h. 

‘‘Let me beg of cs i the subject. 
Hugh. It is just on the stroke of two. You 
will stay to luncheon, and make acquaint. 
ance with my sons?’’ 

‘Thank you; another time,”’ said Hugh; 
“I want to get back now. Good-bye.’’ 

He took the white hand in his own once 
more, and then the supercilious footman 
showed him out. The man’s manner was 
oow scrupulously polite, but Hugh did not 
notice the change. 

Where was she now, this poor little girl, 
who had been reared in luxury, and aban- 
doned with pitiless indifference to what 
might be starvation; his pet and god- 
child, as well as his niece. What was he to 
do! How should he begin to search for her? 


om oa * . a 


Mr. Carr stood with the youn, painter 
who lived opnosite him, seemingly looking 
at the windows of an old book shop, where 
they met occasionally, and the old man was 
looking very much in earnest, but his earn- 
estness had nothing to do with the old books. 

‘Then you think you could manage it for 
me, eh?”’ 

‘‘Well, replied the painter, ‘I would do 
my best. As to its being a likeness, you 
kpow——"’ 

‘Yes, yes, [know Ofcourse you can’t 
promise that.’’ said Mr. Carr. ‘‘But now, 
look here. Your wife—I have seen but 
little of her yet, but I hope to know her bet- 
ter. She is fair, I think—blonde, as people 
call it.’”’ 

The artist made a gesture of puzzled as- 
sent 
‘ With blue eyes.’’ continued Mr. Carr. 
‘Well, can't you make her a child again? 
You know whatI mean Imagine what she 
must have been as a child, and paint that. 
Tis an old man’s whim, you know. Mrs 
Levison would not object to sit to you.’”’ 

Walter Levieon laughed quietly at the idea 
of his wife's objections to any request of his. 
‘Yes,’ said he; ‘Milly would sit to me.”’ 
There was, or Walter fancied it, a suddea 
contraction of the old man's forehead as he 
spoke. and he added, hastily, ‘ Don't think 
me lukewarm about it, Mr. Carr. I 11 do 
my best ”’ 

‘Yes; thanks,’ said Mr Carr. ‘‘What 
did you say your wife’s name is? Milly— 
short for Amelia, perhaps?’ 

‘‘No, Millicent,’ replied Walter 


‘Ah, ’tis a name that—that is, some one, 


very dear to me bore that name; but it is 


many years since I lost her.’’ ‘ 

Walter's ready sympathy woke up at 
oer My wife was always called Millicent at 
home, but I rarely call her so. Betore we 
were married her name was the same as 
yours, Mr. Carr.”’ 

“Yes, it is a common name.” 

‘(Common enough alone. perhaps; but my 
wife’s family add to it. They are the Mor- 
ville Carrs; that's better, isn't it?’’ said the 

oung man with an uneasy smile + ‘The 
het is, I —we did what I'm afraid you would 
think wrong, Mr. Carr. We just fell in 
love and got married, and the Morville Carrs 
have cut us I know that Milly grieves about 
it sometimes, and then I fee) that I was sel. 
fish; but still, you see, we love each other, 
an¢c——”’ 

Walter stopped suddenly. Mr. Carr had 
broken away ro his arm, and scarcely 

be listenin 
eve” said the old gentleman, hurriedly. 
“J don’t blame you. But you'll excuse me 
now; ’tis getting late Good night 

Mr Carr walked oft quickly, leaving the 
painter helf angry, half amused at the wa 
in which his confidence had been receiv 

“What a fool | was to prate about + af 
faire!’ soliloquised the painter; ‘as f he 
would care to hear about them! I daresay 
his Milly was a sister, after all, and he never 
had a wife. Well, now for this new whim 


ot his.”’ 
= ” 


* e 





“A Merry Christmas to Mrs. Gill,"’ 
ent Bt. Cass; to which landlady re- 


spon 

“Yes, Mrs. Gill,” he said, noddi | 
self alone in the world—a desolate old man, 
with no one to care for me or to be cared 
for. NowlI hope for better things. Ay, 
true, the time's getting on, and my guests 
will be arriving. Everybody indulges in 
eae nus at Christmas, don’t they, Mrs. 

‘I suppose so, sir,’’ was the reply. 

“Right,"* said he. ‘I hope you will. And 
your little , he wouldn't be offended if I 
> An “ a aan, No, that's 

again. I'm to have a rare treat 
myself, and I should i my neighbors to 
be happy too. You see that square packet, 
Mrs. Gill? You wouldn't guess it, now; 
but that’s my Christmas treat. Did I hear 
the door bell?’’ 

Left alone, Mr. Carr turned to the fireand 
poked it. Then he went back to his old 
~~ atthe window, passing ap yes | 

hy table, with its glittering silver and 
& . He lifted the blind, but al] was dark 
mn the painter's room. As he looked to- 
wards it he saw again in his mind’s eye the 
little scene which had been enacted there 
only yesterday, when he had taken the lib. 
erty ef sending Mrs. Levison a present— 
only a white dress with pink ribbons— 
nothing very extravagant or costly, but he 
hoped she would wear it to night. He be- 
lieved she would. 

He heard steps on the stairs, and the 
opening of a door. He could even, he fan- 

ed, detect the rustle of a light dress in the 
little drawing-room, and then a man’s foot- 
step. Mr. Carr was y moved. His 
landlady came to the door, and he silenced 
her with a gesture. He knew wno was in 
the next room a great deal better than she did. 

‘‘Dinner, if you please, Mrs Gill.’’ 

Then he went to the folding doors and 
opened them softly. He saw her before she 
saw him. She was standing on the hearth 
in a white drese—his dress; a tiny wreath 
of holly in her hair; and as he looked, she 
turned to answer some speech of her hus 
band's, and saw him. ow that dinner 
parsed off Mr. Carr could scarcely have 
told, but it was very me to all appear- 
ance. In the little silence that followed the 
removal of the cloth, Walter, chancing to 
look at his host, uttered a sudden exclama—- 
tion. Mr. Carr put up his hand quickly for 
silence, and Walter saw that he was trem- 
bling. 

‘*Milly,’’ said the old man, wistfully, ‘‘m 
little Milly, my dear niece and god chil 
don’t you know me?”’ 

A look of bewildered inquiry passed over 
Milly’s face, and then she said, hesitatingly, 
“Uncle Hugh!”’ 

Walter started up from his seat, and stood 
beside his wife. What if this Uncle Hugh 
should take bis brother's side, and try to 
separate them? Milly must have guessed 
his thought, for, still looking at Mr. Carr, 
she had turned towards her husband and 
put her arm through his. The old man 
smiled. 

‘tAy, cling to each other,’’ said he. ‘‘Let 
it be so through life. Walter,” he added, 
pointing to the picture, ‘‘there she isas I 
saw her last, fifteen yearsago. She put her 
arms round my neck and kissed me then. 
Now a 

The old gentleman stood up, and stretched 
out his hand to her, drawing her te him; he 
bent down and kissed her forehead, and 
then he touched the packet on the table. 

“My wedding gift to you and Walter,”’ 
he continued. “I am rich. Please God, 
when | die, my money sball not liea weight 
upon my soul, which migbt have done good 
and would not. I like better that you should 
have your portion now, rather than wait 
till I am dead. I please myself in thinking 
that I shall see you enjoy it I have 
had visions lately of a corner in some happy 
home where I may sit now and then, a we 
come guest, instead of moping alone over 
my fire, a dismal waif who belongs to no 
one. Shall I be welcome, Milly—for auld 
lang syne?” 

‘Uncle Hugh, do you knowall? You are 
very good to me—to us both.”’ 

‘*You are all I have in the world,’’ he re 
plied; ‘‘remember that. I might have told 
you this before, but I wished to keep it till 
now. I wanted it for my Ubristmas treat. 
Besides, I had a whim; forgive it, Walter; 1 
wished to study my nephew sa little, myself 
unknown. And now see, Milly, I put these 
tiny white fingers of yours into his big palm, 
pm | think him worthy of them. He has 
had a hard fight, eh? Well, better timesare 
coming. Put your packet into your hus- 
band's band, my dear. That's well.”’ 





“Mr. Carr,’’ hegan Walter. 

‘No, cali me Uncle Hugh,”’ said the old 
gentleman. 

“Uncle Hugh, then,’’ said Walter. ‘‘T 


cannot tell you-— ’ 

“Ot course you can’t,"’ interrupted Mr. 
Carr. ‘Fill your gam. Walter, and take 
my thanks for the obedience you are going 
to give me. Draw your chair to the fire; 

ours, too, little woman Can't you see 
ow happy you make a life that hasn't been 
too bright hitherto? Now, a toast—King 
Christz.as! A merry one tous and to every- 
body, and a Happy New Year when it 
comnes!’’ 





BRIC-A-BRAC. 


Boxtne Day.—In Ea 
Christmas comes * 
mas boxes have been by 
backsheesh, or presents in ; 
nm the true of the custom. 
monks went their boxes from 
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every feather on the parrot, every vein in 
every leaf is in the clasp of 
the bracelet ofa saint of smal! scale, 
he has introduced a Orucifixion with the 
Virgin and &t ‘John. In mostof his por. 
traits also, even when small, we find the 
bars of the window reflected on the iris, and 
literally every hair given. 

Formation oF Lanevacrs rm 44 euri. 
ous combination of words, the Za call 


of the term ‘‘by-aad-by,”’ con ng ex. 
actly the same gs . 
therefore means dg by — — Ae 9 
charges—once w gn 

and the second on the of the 


“= hs ge ap Cid Se eee 

probably taken from —~ 
custom in Asia and among the ets 
add feather to 


Io 
Wales it is stil] customary for the sportsman 
who kills the first woodcock to pluck out s 
feather and stick it in his cap. fact, the 
custom seems universes). 

Tux Causzs or War —One day, several 
years ago, when Marshal Prim was alive he 
called on Queen Isabella of Spain, and 
asked her to change her Ministry. To his 
delight she consented, and begged him to 
call next day with a list of the new Cabi 
net. Turning to go out he caught sight of 
the reflection of her Majesty ia the mirror, 
thumb on nose and fingers twirling. Quick 
as lightning he made a low bow and left, 
devoting himself henceforth to her de- 
thronement. The event gave rise to the 
quarrel between France and Germany, the 
war, the conquest, the loss of Alsace and 
Lorraine, and the $1,000,000 000 fine. 


INVENTION OF Cork Storrens —The in. 
vention of cork stoppers for bottles is attri- 
buted to the Benedictine monk Perignon, 
who from 1668 to 1715 was butler at the 
farm of Hautvilliers, belonging to his order. 
The old Greeks and Romans, at all events, 
knew nothing of cork stoppers. and stopped 
the earthen or—then very dear and rare— 
glass vessels which they took with them on 
their journeys and which were wound round 
with willow branches, bast. straw,or rushes, 
with a tin mouthpiece. The manufacture 
of these flasks was an important work in 
Athens and elsewhere; frbm them are de. 
scended the so-called demijohns of to day. 
For a long time—perhaps a thousand years 
—bottles were stopped with a flax stopper 
dipped ip oil. 

An O_p Love-cnanm —Roses are ad. 
mittedly the emblem of love. An old tradi- 
tion says that a rose gathered upon Midsum 
mer eve and kept in a clean sheet of paper 
until Christmas day will be fresh enough for 
a maiden to wear in her bosom, when he 
who is to be her husband will come and 
take it out. In Thuringia the rose holds a 
similar position as » love-charm; a maid who 
has several lovers wil) name a rose leaf after 
each, and then scatter them upon the water, 
that which sinks the last representing the 
future husband. In some parts of Germany 
it is customary to throw rose leaves on 
coal fire asa means of ensuring good luck. 
In Germany, as well as in France and Italy, 
it is believed that if a drop of one’s blood be 
buried under a rose-tree it will ensure rosy 
cheeks 

German Bors —German school boys 
have no public games. All their energies 
are used up in their studies. They take no 
violent exercise except on the ice in winter. 
School work is exhausting, and it takes all 
their energies out ot them. {[n ft they do 
take an interest And the reason—why 
they do so is because from early childhood 
it is impressed on them that their whole fu 
ture depends on it| The fina) examination 
is the day of judgment looming before the 
children’s eyes, and their childish life is a 
solemn march to that ead. At theclose of 
youth, before at on manhood, comes 
the terribie day which irrevocably fires their 
fate. Unless they issue from that examina. 
tion with a testimonia! of ‘‘ripeness,"’ every 
learned profession is closed to them, and 
three years’ military drill, instead of one, is 
their doom. Asthe boy goes to school he 

the barrack yard, where the recruits 
are drilling. He sees them posturing, 
ng, tumbling. fencing, march 
Pe in mud or snow, and he thinks, ‘'I shall 
have three years of this unless J work,’’ and 
it acts as a daily stimulus to exertion. 
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LOvV 8's GAFETY- 


BY MARIE 6. LADD. 





4 poem yee 7 4 ~~ wind 
our lee, 

and there wae votoes in the air 
That moaned right drearily ; 

“—_= what ,\ +h ‘round us 

n ,Omys . 

if love sits taithtal at the belm, 

And I am at your feet?” 


“To starboard ! to starboard !"’ 
We bear the cal! and cry; 

The winds in wildest fury 
Are raging joud and high ; 

“But whati the tem pest, 
if love but with us ride 

Within our taut and lant ebip, 
And I am at your side*” 


VERA; 


A Guiltless Crime. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘CRCIL CARLISLE, ’’ ETC. 





CHAPTER LY. 


NLY a month before what would not 
() Vivian Devereux have given for free- 

dom, tor the right to bear his own 

name, to stand once more before the 
world, with honor vindicated, a career re. 
stored? Now the gyves 30 fiercely chafed 
aguinst bad fallen trom his wnsts, the boon 
yearned for with such « passionate os 
was bis; but, like Dead Sea fruit, it 
turned to ashes in his mouth. He would 
have laid down years of life; but the cost of 
freedom was more than life itself, more than 
his heart's blood, more than thonght could 
have com or wildest conjecture im 
agined. Vera, toa!) seeming almost a mur. 
dereas, to him a traitress, separated from him, 
not by bars and chains and prison walls, but 
by the inflexible barrier of her crime and 
her treason—this was the price he must pay 
for honor and for liberty. Yet in this awful 
grief his mind was clear, his thoughts were 
unclouded. For he had a settled purpose, 
the one purpose now of his life, the task to 
which every moment, every faculty, must 
be given. Whatever he suffered was between 
Heaven and his own heart; whatever it cost 
him to go into the world that had witnessed 
Vera Calderon's disgrace and bitter humilia- 
tion, he would do it—for her sake, as she, at 
ljeast in part, if not wholly, for his, courted 
the shame. The hands stretched forth to 
clasp his would seem the hands of enemies 
rather than of friends; the words of welcome 
would stab sharper than a two-sdged sword; 
but he could bear all, and bear it gladly, if 
a thousand cruel wounds could take him 
one step on the way to the one goal he 
sought—and would find. 

He sought no man's counsel, he needed 
none; and comfort—who could give? 

“Go where the hunter's hand hath wrung 

From forest cave her sleepy young, 

And calm the lonely lioness, 

Hut soothe not, mock not, my distress."’ 

‘‘Admit no one to my presence,’’ was his 
injunction to Alphonse, ‘‘unless Lord Cas 
ceiles should come; I will see him.’’ 

And Lord Cascelles did come; and Vivian 
rose, and, without a word at first, clasped 
the young man's hand in his own with all 
in that silent token and in his face that the 
most eloquent tongue could but have feebly 
expresseu—and his ‘‘golden tongue’ had no 
language now. Even after many monients 
he could only say brokenly— 

‘‘Heaven reward you, Cascelles—Heaven 
reward you.’ 

That was all. Was more needed? 

Cascelles did not offer to break the long 
pause that followed. It was for Vivian to 
speak first. 

He turned at length and laid his hand 
lightly, but with that subtle blending of a 
man’s strength and woman's tenderness in 
the touch, on that of Cascelles. 

*‘Cascelles,"’ he said, ‘‘we were good 
friends at college, as some college friend 
ships go. I was too baughty and too cynical 
at heart to mske close friendships, even as a 
yonth But now there is a new tie between 
us. Long years of friendship could not draw 
me to you as you have these few weeks. 
You have been—are—her friend—that is 
enough.”’ 

*‘Devereux, hush! I cannot hear you 
speak so; and, if I sought thanks for having 
been able, though so little, to serve her, she 
has given them to me by one look that can 
never fade trom my memory—and you, by 
trusting me."’ 

. A strange smile passed over Vivian's 
ps. 
“IT am nota man who gives trust readily,”’ 
he said; ‘‘but, when I have given it, I have 
not been deceived. You are the second of 
the two in whom I have entire faith.’’ 

*‘It will not be believed, Devereux.” 

It was Caccelles who first spoke after the 
silence followed those words. 

‘Devereux, I do not 
with regard 

you have in 
real criminal; but, if I can be of 
— way, command me. Don't speak. don’t 
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better 

service than 
fe wi in the range of language or of ac- 
tions.” 


A coarser nature would bave spoken dif. 
ferently, would have rejected, as an en 
croachment on one who nad already done 
20 much, any further claim on his willing 
service; but Vivian Devereux’s lofty nature 
simply and instinctively responded to the 
ring of the true metal. The devotion that 
offered the service was best requited in its 
uohesitating acceptance. In the same spir- 
it Cascelles did not press the matter; he 
knew, if he could give assistance, Vivian 
Devereux would keep his word, and that 
was enough for him, and so he let that part 
of the subject drop. 

‘Devereux "' he said, ‘‘whatIam going 
to speak of now is, I need hardly say it, not 
the expression of an idea of my own, either 
by origin or adoption, nor repeated to seek 
your confidence, but only what I have more 
than once heard suggested in club and 

l * 

‘1 can divine it,’ said Vivian, as his 
friend paused, ‘and can spare you the pain 
of giving it utterance. It has been suggested 
that Vera Calderon is sacrificing herself for 
the sake of some former lover; I am right— 
your face tellsme. Well, why blame those 
who do not know her for such a conjecture? 
But to me, Cascelles, it comes in its first 
freshness from your lips, and you—you 
never thought it. Bat is this all? Is there 
nothing kept back?’’ 

“Why should there be? If worse were 
said, you must hear of it. No, no; at least, 
no idea so base has reached me, though 
doubtiess there are minds black enough to 
conceive it. He would be a brave man who 
would breathe it now.’’ 

‘‘Ay,’’ said Devereux grimly. ‘One 
word—but there is a world of terrible 
meaning in it'’—and the low voice quivered 
with fierce inward passion. ‘‘I can ee 
yet,’’ ne said, when he could again spea 

calmly, ‘‘give any shape to my suspicions, 
even in my own mind. My first step will 
be taken to-morrow. I must see Vera Cal 

deron.”’ 

To any other man, Cascelles would have 
said, ‘‘She will not admit you;’’ but it 
seemed absurd to raise this objection to 
Vivian Devereux. He was silent. 

‘It I tail,’ said Vivian, rising and walk- 
ing through the room—‘‘and | know her too 
well to be certain of success—my after- 
course is mapped out.’ 

‘‘Devereux, can you contemplate failure 
in the first autempt? What if——’’ 

He paused, for Vivian had turned quickly, 
and now stopped before him. 

‘It I fail in the secondt’’ he said, quiet] 
completing the sentence ‘But 1 shal! 
not.’’ 

His indomitable will, his profound con- 
viction, struck the very word ‘‘if’’ out of the 
vocabulary. Lord Cascelies looked into the 
dark brilliant eyes, and was silent. 

Litule more passed between them after 
that Caecelles knew that solitude was the 
companion Devereux must best love now, 
and, with a delicate tact, he took his leave 
before his friend could be tempted to wish 
him absent. 

‘I will see you in a few days again, Cas- 
celles,"’ Vivian said at parting ‘If I do 
not come to you, call here—you wil] always 
be welcome.” 

‘You remain here then? You do not go 
to Arlington Street?’’ 

‘‘No. I will pass the threshold no more 
untii I pass it with Vera by my side.’’ 

‘And that day,”’ said Lord Cascelles fer. 
vently, catching the inspiration of the 
stronger spirit, the greater love, ‘‘is close at 

hand.”’ 

Vivian's eyes flashed. 

‘“‘Ay,’’ he said, setting his teeth, ‘‘at the 
very door!’’ 





CHAPTER LVI. 
PRISONER, and alone—all for which 


the heart beat, the brain worked, the 


imagination dreamed, ‘‘banned and 
barred—forbidden fare.’’ 

lt was not for six months that the prison 

tes had closed upon Vera Caideron, but 

orever. She might regain the free air of 


heaven, the right to come and go as she 
would, but true liberty—never—unless—— 


But of that she dared not, would not think 
—for that she dared not hope. Oh, misery, 
that the thought had come as a hope! 

These crue] barriers seemed almost as a 
shelter as her racked mental gaze looked 
forth over the dreary ‘‘waste’’—the world in 
which she would be an outcast, an exile 
from the love that would not doubt; al! 
Other loss was nothing beside this awful] be- 
reavement, es lite and hers at one 
fell blow. She been hurled from the 
highest pinnacle to the lowest depth—from 
honor and homage to dishonor and contum 
ely; from a palace to a ; from all that 
the world could give of wealth, rank, cul 
ture, society, to solitude, blank, esa, 








shameful. But she did not realise it; she 
was numbed, dead to all but the awful 


my place, would be the first to repudiate 
them.”’ 
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Decemper © isn 

ledge that a trackless ocean rolled be-| read. She sat for hours quite motionless, 
rnern b@ and Vivian Devereux. The re-| gasing straight before her, or walked up 
ality of her t was far less harsh | and down the room. The fever burned in 
than that which ber mind had and | wardly; outwardly was calm—terribly 
had been prepared to meet. She wore no | calm. 
prison dress, did no ignoble task, was ones 
shocked by no association with CHAPTER LVIL 


criminals. 
The room in which she oad lacked luxuries, 
lacked the things that to eyes, 
a world of othe, were necessities; but it 
was not. to all appearance,s prison. Around 
thst bowed gracefu} form kneeling by the 
table, with the beautiful head bent on the 
clasped hands, fel] the rich sombre tolds of 
velvet; on the slender finger stil) flashed the 
cherished diamond. But she recked notof 
these things It was equal to her—it seemed 
so now at least—whether she were degraded 
to the level of the lowest felon or treated 
with courtesy and consideration, waited on 
—nay, more, given obvious sympathy. 
Vivian was lost to her—lost to happiness, 
and her hand had dealt the blow. 

They had marvelled at her stony calm, 
which seemed almost like apathy. She did 
not seem to take notice of anything, and an- 
swered half unconsciously the questions ad 
dressed to her. Ask she desired to see 
the chaplain. she answered, ‘‘No—not now, 
or ever.”’ Would she like to see any other 
clergyman? ‘‘No,’’ she had said in the same 
manner; she would see no one, neither cler- 
gyman, nor relative, nor friend. That must 
be clearly understood, there are no excep- 
tions to the prokfbition—save one, and it 
mattered not to speak of her yet, for she had 
gone back to Cornwall. Would she like to 
have Aileen Connor with her? There would 
be no difficulty about the matter if she 
wished it. But Vera shook her head, 
thanking them gently. She did not desire 
any special privilege; her servant would 
come and see her from time to time, but she 
could pot conveniently leave Temple Rest 
now. Would she see Sir Vivian Devereux? 
Then, and for the lasttime, some of the pas 
sion that slumbered beneath that granite 
composure had quivered on her lips, and 
flushed, though only for a moment, the 
marble cheeks. She had said— 

‘‘Remember, I said I would see no one. 
If Sir Vivian Devereux comes, I wil] not see 
him.”’ 

On the day after the trial] she sent for the 
newspapers. and looked for what was said 
of Vivian Devereux. Almost without ex- 
ception he was acquitted of all suspicion; 
and with a passi:nate sob she clasped her 
hands before her eyes. 

‘Thank Heaven—oh, thank Heaven, he 
is free—free from the taint of guilt—free to 
clasp men’s hands with hands as spotless— 
tree for a glorious future! h, that I could 
knee] at his feet and tell him all! He could 
bear separation better then, when he knew 
the truth, and I could bear it better; for now 
1 livea lie. Will that day never come? 
Will my death come first?’’ She rose up ard 
paced wildly to and fro. ‘‘Heaven help 
me,’’ she said, lifting her clasped hands 
above her head, ‘‘that { do, that I must, 
wish for the day that will unseal my lips!’’ 

Many came that day, and others wrote— 
among the latter Lord Cascelles. To the first, 
the inflexible answer was returned; to some 
of the latter Vera wrote brief replies. To 
Lord Cascelles she said— 

“I cannot say much to you, dear and 
faithful friend. Words will not thank you; 
but, if my prayers can avail, if al] that heart 
can avail, if all that heart can feel of deep 
est gratitude, but cannot utter, can be aught 
to you, these prayers, that gratitude, are 
yours.’’ 

And that letter was to Ernest Cascelles 
as a token from a patron saint. 

There was one other letter Vera wrote that 
day, and it was to Adeline Gresham- 
Faulkner; she nad neither come nor written. 

‘*You would do most wisely to leave Lon- 
don; you know on what your present means 
depend. You thought, doubtless, that you 
had’ made some impression on Count Saint 
Leon; you know better now, and you hate 
Vivian Devereux But remember that you 
have no ostensible reason for disliking him. 
If he should seek your society, you cannot 
let him see that you dislike him; you cannot 
even shun him under the pretence of be- 
lieving him guilty of his brother's murder, 
since you have alveady expressed—as I have 
been informed—belief in my guilt. You 
ask why you should avoid him? I answer 
that you must accept my warning on this 
point—as you accepted the condition on 
which I gave you the countenance and the 
méans to move in society—without ques- 
— I — tell you that he may seek 

ry © probe you concerning the $ 

that he is a subtle diplomatist, me olan 
not. Your — safety is in avoiding him. 
You hate him; but, once within the sphere 
of his power, he will wring trom you 
whatever he may choose to gain. You'are 
proud of your abilities, and they are good 
enough for ordinary men and women in the 
world, but gossamer to him. If you fail 
= ates = comseq aences. If you 
anen™ g ese, take your own 
» “dear Vera Ca ” 

wrote to Adeline Gutmedaaen * 
master to the tool he despises and controls, 
= he buys its silence. 








UBT as the early winter dusk was begin. 


ning to fall, the came into the 
prisoner's room. Vera was sitting by 
the table, her head leaning on ber 
cm oe Se buried among the 
silky raven curls. looked round with a 
. fear in her eyés and « quick drawn 


that w+ ply aoe 
answer, an e 
see him, give you this.’’ on ” 
She s On the table, and with. 
drew ly to the door. 
Vera ted one moment. Should she 
return the peper and 80 avoid 
the temptation of yielding to his prayer? 


No; perish the thought! Had she not done 
enough? 


~ the veal 

She the few lines, and the hand that 
held the paper closed over it in a convulsive 
clasp. er heart seemed to melt within 
her; her brain grew dizzy. 

‘You tell me,” Vivian had written in 
Italian—‘‘but not face to face—that 


are 

guilty. If you are, you dare not refuse the 
man to whom ou hove given your love and 
right to demand this last 


your troth to 
oot ” 


Did his faith fail, or did he believe that 
she could not pass this final test? But the 
appeal was . Prayers, adjurs. 
tions, she could have withstood; the claim 
on justice could not be put aside; it was 
sanctified by the very faith on which it was 


Without moving, without even looking 
round, Vera said steadily— 

‘‘Admit Sir Vivian;’’ and the attendant 
withdrew. 

Would she fail now? Had she striven 
and conquered aliin vain, to yield in the 
very hour of victory to the power, the agony 
of all—mastering, all-believing love? No; 
cost the conflict what it might, she would 
be victor still! He demanded the right to 
receive this last test. It should be given, 
and then—then—he might believe her 
guilty! She heard the door ; she heard 
his step, and the closing of the door again, 
and there was silence—awful stillness. She 
was alone with him now. She would rather 
have faced a wild multitude thirsting for 
her blood than this man whom she loved as 
few can love, who came only to ask for the 
truth. 

‘*Veral’’ 

Never—no, not when the name had first 
passed his lips in the outburst of his passion- 
ate love had it thrilled her heart as it did 
now, uttered softly, sadly, in the gloom of 
a prison. The living power of that voice 
filled her with terror—roused her to des 

ration. Ifshe yielded one step she was 
ost. She rose suddenly, and turned towards 
where he stood, with blindly outstretched 
hands, with wild, hurried, almost frantic 
words. 

‘Stand where you are, Vivian Devereux 
—not one step nearer! J am not looking st 
you! I cannot—will not! No,no;for Heaven's 


sake keep back!’’ 
With a smothered cry she recoiled till she 
stood the wall, facing him like 


hunted animal brought to bay; but the eyes 
so full of dread and horrér shunned his 


ze. 

e Vivian had moved forward, but paused 
now 

Vera,” he said, in the same tone and 
manner, and opened his arms, ‘‘Vera, come 
to me!”’ 

But she fell upon her knees, crouching, 
cowering before him, hiding her face from 
him, striving to shut out the _ that looked 
into hers—that ever looked into hers. She 
did not need his presence to see them night 
and day. 

“Have pity!” she gasped convulsively! 
“Spare us both! Iam guilty. guilty—you 
must belive it, Vivian!’’ She lifted her agor- 
ised face and raised her trembling hands 


**You must believe me guil: See, at your 
feet—to your face—I am g at you 
—_, Vivian—I tell you ——nm— 
ty!’’ = 
Vivian bent down, forcibly raised the 
ht form, wra it in a clasp against 
which twice her strength might have striven 
in vain, pressed his lips to hers with s pas- 
sion seemed to dwarf even the mingled 
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strength, strength that grew her; for 
at fret she lay in his arme, hieeentine 
tionless, unable even to try to 


free 
breathing now now slow and la- 
bored, like freihing of the dying. bar 
dark eyes closed, face that 


the 
rested on his breast ashen pale, 
features with ine 
Could heart of man conceive 
struggle of those few moments? 

Bilently Vivian watched 
Jove cong 
bis almost limitless power over 
pardly dared to hope it; he made the last 
effort, but he was 
saw the inflexible r 
ber as the shadow of a cloud creeps over a 
landscape, the lines of the mobile mouth 
settling into almost iron hardness, the flut 
tering —_ steadier, though * 
heart st so wildly against 
own. He laid his left hand on her brow, 
pushing back the clustering curls,and under 
that light pressure she started and shudder- 
ed, with a low moan of pain. 

“Vera,’’ he whispered, ‘‘must I plead in 
vain? You cannot believe that you could do 
me a service by sacrificing If to me; 
you know my love too well for such an 
error. One word, my darling—only one 
word, -! the guilt sey on = Ds se you 
are bound to protect by any tie of blood, 
promise extorted from in the dread of 
cecovery, SVE I g shame on your 
name? t is there I would not do, dare, 
and suffer for your sake?’’ 

She struggled to speak; twice the quiver- 
ing lips could not form the words; then one 
more effort, and the faint wh came—a 
pause between each wofd, as if they were 
wrung from her. 

“‘|—am—not—worthy—only believe me 
—guilty—that is the truth—and try—try 
—”’ A long pause; then another effort— 
“I know yon will—torgive me that I— 
made--you witp ——me!"’ 

“I can have nothing to forgive in you, 
Vera for 1 can feel no sense of wrong ’’ 

“No wrong? Oh, Heaven!’’ She opened 
her eyes and looked up*t him now, with 
wild agonised a . ‘Vivian, release me! 
You will not believe me—I cannot say 
more. I told you that the idol you wor. 


shipped would turn to clay. Oh, if you 4 false 


would have doubted me then!’’ 

“I could not doubt then or now, Vera; it 
was not--is not—in my power. Why is it 
you ask me to believe? You tell me that 
you were'guilty of a crime that was almoat a 
murder, a crime of which you would have 
been simply incapable if Marmaduke Deve 
reux hed been an utter stranger; but, more 
than this, you, who love me, took the life of 
my brother, though you stood in fear 
neither of lifenor honor. You ask me, still 
further, to believe that, having wrought this 
deed, you fled not—as you would have done 
—tome, but from me. You would have 
sought ine, confessed the truth, at once. 
You would not have endured one clasp of 
my hand, one touch of my lips, while you 
carried that secret in your heart. But you 
tell me that, with miserable cowardice, with 
pitiable falseness, you suffered me to be ar 
rested sent to prison, for the sin you had 
committed; that you came to me in that 
prison and suffered me to hold you to my 
heart as I hold you now, to kiss the lips 
that betrayed me by their guilty coward si- 
lence; that for two years you bors the load 
of the crime and treason, and met me once 
more, yet still guarded your secret, and 
clung to my love. Ah, Vera, if, loving you 
less perfectly, I ‘had known you less, my 
faith might at least have been staggered ;but 
such atale as this could no more shake it 
than the summer breeze could rive the 
granite rocks of Brida! ’ 

As he spoke those last words he loosed 
his clasp, and Vera sank upon her knees by 
the table, bowing her face down in her 
hands, writhing in anguish that could find 
no vent in tears; and yet in every throb of 
tLe breaking heart there was a wild j 
that his love was f against even tbh 
crucial teat—joy that he would not believe 
what she had bent every power of her mind 
‘o make him believe. Strange and terrible 
conflict, in which the love that struggled for 
victory rejoiced, for that very love's sake, in 
defeat! Vivian bent over her, but did not 
— her, for he saw how she shrank from 


“I know,” he said softly, “how I am 
ee you suffer. I know that you cannot 
I T much more; but, oh, Vera, how could 

do aught than plead with you for your 
Own sake—tor my very soul's life? For 


part us,” 

Only a low moan came from the hapless 
woman at his feet. There was a moment's 
eer and then he laid his hand on her 
shoulder,and there was a touch of sternness 
in his tone. 
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ing for her to speak—to confess the truth—— 
even at this > soa hourt Seok te 
that thought, by that fear, she shook off, 


her, and rose suddenly to her feet, pressing 
both handson the heart throbs seemed 
to 7 ee her. 7 

‘I have asked forgiveness,"’ she said con- 
vulsively, ‘and you find nothing to forgive. 
You tell me I am guiltless in your eyes; yon 
do not even re me that I deceive and 
distrust you. I kneel at your feet, and tell 
you what lam, and you claim the troth I 
gave you.”’ 

Bhe stopped anagns for breath. 

I claim,” said Vivian Devereux, ‘the 
troth never given back to me, whose token 
you wear while you tell me that your sin 

broken it.'’ 

With a low cry the girl recoiled; her 
qeaxe fingers were on the ring, but 
a 8 clasp closed like a vice on the little 
“You dare not!” he said, under 
breath. ™ 

Her heart almost ceased beating; her 
eyes quailed before his; the beautiful head 
drooped. She stood quite still. She scarcely 
even trembled now. §So for a moment 
there was silence like the silence of the 
grave. Then Vivian drew her, unresisting, 
towards him and folded ber arms again. 

“You dare not,” he said, calm in the 
very strength of concentrated passion, ot 
indomitable resolve, ‘‘set this seal on a lie! 
In life or death, ia weal or woe, we are 
soeatjagunes cad cones be covered. Your 
heart, ging to that pledge of a death- 
less faith, has spoken with a thousand 
tongues the truth of your innocence-- 
though indeed that testimony were not 
needed. You would have given back that 
ring to me long ago if the hand on which I 
placed it had betrayed me! ’ 

Conqueror in this at least! She could 
strive no more. In that long close embrace 
she felt the force of that power of love, of 
justice, against which a resolve built on 
hood—ay, though ‘for his sake’’— 
must dash out its life. She was his still— 
his for ever—and she knew it—knew it with 
a strange thrill of agony—knew it with a 
wild uputterable happiness, whea he lifted 
her face to his and riesed her brow and her 
lips, and whispere1— 

“Only fora little time, and I will come 
to youagain, my darling, my wite!”’ 





CHAPTER LVIIL 

ERA CALDERON’S warning letter 
was placed in Mrs. Gresham-Faulk- 
ner 8 hands just as that lady was going 
out fora drive, rendered n , as 
she declared, by the shattered state of her 
nerves from all she had gone through lately. 
"Po do her justice, she sincerely believed 
that Vera was guilty of the crime of which 
she accused herself, but the ‘‘shattered state 
of her nerves’ was purely imaginary, and 
was simply ‘laid on,’’ like her rouge, for 
company. Ordering the carriage to wait. 
she retired to her boudoir and read the let- 
ter, and her cheeks flushed and ber brow 
clouded heavily. Mrs. Gresham-Faulkner 
did not appear to advantage just now. She 
was deeply wounded in her weakest point. 
She specially prided herself on her dipioma- 
tic powers; she had always chafed, too, under 
the exclusion from Vera’s secret; and now 
that Vera's actua) presence was withdrawn 
she showed the propensity of the weak mind 

to fret under control Vera thorough! 

knew the character of the woman wit 
whom she was dealing, and for this reason 
she had written in terms which it would not 
have been necessary to employ in speaking 
Obstinacy a common accompaniment of a 
weak will; and it is the almost invariable 
belief of those who jare most easily influen- 
ced that they are especially exempt from that 
failing; aad they are certain to select for an 
assertion of independence the very occasion 
on which they should be most seli—distrust- 
ful. Adeline Gresham Faulkner was a rep. 
resentative specimen of this class of mind, 
with the dangerous additions of a more than 
ordinary share of the vanity of her sex and 
the possession of just enough of cleverness 
to be conceited, and not sufficient depth and 
breadth to be sensible of her own deficien- 
cies. She also loved notoriety. She longed 
to be the fashion, and she had an object in 
appearing in society as & rich widow which 
was not yetattained. Fiercely as she — 
Vivian Devereux, for his very name 8 sake, 
his presence in her house would make that 
house and its mistress the fashion. There 
was not a leader of the beau monde who 
would not have given anything to be able 
to say that Sir Vivian Devereux had only 
on her, or stopped in the park or the 
street to speak to her. But ali these would 
be passed “4 and that woman's society 
sought who had been received among the 
creme de la creme only on the strengtn of 
Vera Calderon's countenance. Of course 
Chandos—Devereux would not, and could 
not, for the sake of les concenances, if for no 
— co y aid — 

tion w 

5 Oe ee The women would be 


more ked. 
saaees of Mrs. Greaham-Faulkner, the men 





had, even for the sake of such a woman as 
Vera Calderon. 

So she tore up the letter, threw it into the 
fire, and determined to remain in . 
Fatal resolve! Poor fool! If she had but 
dreamed that her character, her hopes, her 
wishes, were to Vivian Devereux as the map 
of a country, miserably defended, over 
which a skilful genera] means to advance by 
strategy, and that every feature of the coun 
try was as clearly marked to him as it would 
have been in a military chart! The pints 
which she believed most impregnable ~ere 
those against which she had set the mark 
that denoted greatest weakness; her most 
tortuous by-path was to him the broadest 
road. It wasa war-game in which she would 
have done wisely to lay down her arms at 
once, if she would not accept the only other 
alternative—flight. To Percy Everest she 
would say nothing. She not spoken to 
him of the previous warning received from 
Vera, and he had no idea that Vivian Deve. 
reux had any «6 whatever of Mrs. 
Gresham-Faulkner. She was not, she said 
to herself, to court interference. Descending 
at length to her she ordered the 
coachman to drive to Hyde Park, where, as 
the day was unusually fine and balmy for 
the time of the year, there were likely to be 
other equipages. Attired in a garb indica. 
tive of ‘“‘mitigated woe,’’ and assuming an 
expressiou of harmony with her toilet, Mrs. 
Faulkner leaned forward a little so that she 
was clearly visible to whoever might pass 
her, and bowed sadly to those she knew 
She was pleased to observe a considerable 
number of carriages in the drive, but she 
bit her lip with anger as she how some who 
had been used to salute her with cordialit 
now bowed coldly, and oneor two, she felt 
certain, pretended not to see her. 

**Bo,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘I am only the 
creature of Vera Calderon's smile. I may 
not even‘believe her guilty of a crime that 
only guilt could have induced her to confess, 
because it does not please her princely lover 
to credit her statement—or at any rate he 
chooses to say so. Well, let us see if society 
will change its fickle face once more. I hate 

ou, Vivian Devereux!’ She set her teeth 
hard ‘Tam giad—giad to know that though 
= have escaped the convict's doom, your 

eart isasepulchre. But, hating you, | can 
still make a stepping-stone of you. Ha!’ 
She started and looked eagerly from the 
window. 

She surely could not mistake the bearing 
and walk of the figure advancing from the 
direction of the Albert Memorial—it was 
Chandos—Devereux himself. Hastily pulling 
the check, she told the coachman to stop for 
a moment, that she might consider whether 
she shonid return home or go round the park 
once more, and this pause gave Vivian time 
to come up, while the position of the car. 
riage. athwart the crossing to the gate, would 
compel him, whether he would or no, to 
notice the fair occupant. 

He had not however the least intention of 
escaping the encounter. He had seen and 
recognised the carriage; he saw it halt, and 
was not deceived when Mrs. Gresham- 
Faulkner, leaning forward,suddenly started 
with a look of well—feigned surprise and 
bowed with an admirably modulated smile. 
He advanced to the carriage door and held 
out his hand. 

‘Mrs. Gresham-Faulkner,’’ he said, 
‘This is an unexpected pleasure.’’ 

The woman’s heart beat with conflictin 
feelings as she resigned her lilac-glov 
hand to his. She hated him, and yet the 
music of his voice, the ring of pleasure in its 
tone—she forgot how inimitable an actor he 
had proved himselfi—his singular beauty, 
made it hard to remember in that moment 
the debt she owed him simply because he was 
a Devereux; and, moreover, she was aware 
that the meeting must be observed by num. 
bers who knew them both. 

‘‘Indeed,’’ she answered him, ‘‘I did hope 
to meet you, Sir Vivian—I was almost 
going to call you Count Saint Leon. Are 
you homeward bound—to the Albany, I 


meant?’ 

: is my destination; and you, if I 
may say 80, have done wisely to be here— 
you are not looking y , 

“How should I bet’’ she said, sighing, 
and glancing st her interestingly sorrowtul 





garb. ‘Ah. Sir Vivian, you are too kind!”’ 
“To kind? How?’ 
**You must know—you must have been 


“I should be only too happy, bat were 
not going home?” ¥: 

‘TI was indeed—honor bright; I had just 
made up my mind to do so when you came 
u o* 


‘*To refuse « kindness is lame courtesy,"’ 


Adeline said sweetly to Devereux; ‘‘they 
—— woman.”’ 

‘‘My dear Ella,’’ ssid the Duchess to her 
daughter, ang saw Sir Vivian Devereux 
tal to Mrs. Gresham-Faulkner; he has 
just past with her. He is an enigma! 
But, ifhe sin her out in any way, of 
course she Wili become the fashion.”’ 

‘Bold thing!"’ said Ella. ‘‘I dislike wid- 
ows!" 

‘In the old nursery fable, '’said Sir Vivian 
Devereux to himself—he was bending for. 
ward and employing at the moment, in 
gracefully-turned phrases, the dangerous 
music of his mellifiuous voice—‘‘the spider 
invites the fly into his parlor, and the silly 
fly accepts the invitation; but in this case the 
fly actually asks the spider to walk into her 
parlor! Shecan hardly be surprised if the 
~ age proves to be a master of the situs- 
t v9 


(TO BR CONTINUED. ) 
Ss 2 a — tt 

They havea singular wav of preparin 
census statistics in Spain. A recent compi- 
lation of the subjects of King Alfonso, as 
well as of the live stock in the kingdom, 
presents some remarkable features, which 
appear about as follows in the records:—‘'In 
the ficial year terminating on September 
80 1879, the kingdom, of Spain, exclusive 
of colonies beyond the seas could bosst of 
92 dukes 200 000 horses, 866 marquesees, 
2 5600 090 asses and mules 632 counts, 3 - 
000 000 horned cattle, 92 viscountsa, 23 - 
000 000 98 barons, 4500 000 goats 
16 889 university students and 1 500 000 
hogs!’ In this heterogeneous fashion the 
statistica] account runs on page after page. 

—_>_>_- 

Sruvy in Acg —Robert Hal’ the famous 
divine, when he was passing 60. might be 
seen stretched upon his rug studying Italian, 
in order to read Dante; aud Johnson, who 
entered upon every fresh labor with prayer, 
wrote at 67 a brief petition, ‘‘when he 
pu to apply vigorously to study, par- 
ticularly of the Greek and Italian tongues.’ 
Greek, he said, is like lace; every man gets 
as much of itas hecan. In this old age he 
read the ‘‘neid’’ through in twelve nights, 
and had delight in it; and six months 
before his death he asked Dr. Burney wo 
teach him the scales of music. This in- 
tellectual ardor remained with him to the 

i ee 

James Barton Key, soa of Philip Barton 
Key, who was shot by General iel E. 
Sickles, in Washington, in the spring of 
1859, is now on the , and is one of 
“The Pullman Palace Car Tourist Com- 

y.’’ He was formerly a member of the 
timore bar. 


- ——_—_—_— - ——- 

An old farmer in Oakiand county, Mich.: 
81 years old, was turned out of doors by his 
son. He hobbled round wo the barn and 
burned up the whole establishment, which 
represented the work of his lifetime. His 
grit held out to the end. 

; cacao Ba 

The Jast fashionable freak in England is 
the giving of concerts by ladies of rank in 
public halls. Lady Folkestone and the Mar- 
chioness of Waterford, both ne and 
singers, are at the head of this ‘ “ 

i 7 

Miss Josephine Meeker ts not coming East 
to lecture, but will remain at vot, enews 
with her friends. Mer experience at ver 
satisfied her. 
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OCB RBISTHAS TWILIGERT. 


BY A.B. W. 





There is no hearth this merry Christmastide 
But one dear face is missing, that was wont 
To make the joy and sunlight of our lives 

Sweeter to us than ail the world beside. 


In twilight bours the pain is ever keen, 
~ yet thare comes a thought of trembling 
oy; 
Flow bright the welcome when at last we gain 
The things on earth long hoped for, though 
unseen ! 
ee 


Madam Drake. 


BY BERTIE BAYLE. 








snow lay thick upon the Deerstone Rock, 

and all the luxuriant vegetation that 

made Goodamevy s0'‘grassy green’’ and 
Arcadia-like in the merry summer-tide, had 
given place to an aspect that ought to belong 
rather to the north than to the rich west 
country. even when near Christmas. 

The Winter wind blew coldly and with a 
wail round the homestead where dwelt the 
family of ‘‘War'yer Drake,"’ as his rustic 
neighbors were wont to designate the great 
mariner of Devon; and standing in the deep 
bay window, a lady listened to its piping, 
looking all the time at the leaden clonds, 
still heavy with snow. She was a very 
lovely woman, though no longer in her first 
youth. Just now her lips trembled, and 
tears were resting on her cheeks, for to her 
the wind's voice was full of reproach and 
complaining. 

Madam Drake had been verv silly, and 
was regretting it too late. She had married, 
when very young, the t mariner who 
placed the first chaplet of her ocean-crown 
upon the browof England. Francis Drake 
had won the daughter of Sir George Byden 
ham rather by his heroic deeds than 
by any personal attractions And now he 
stood in the bay window, thinking of their 
parting and of her gallant husband's last 
words 

‘Pretty one,"’ he had murmured, while 
she wept upon his shoulder, ‘I am going on 
a perilous voyage, this time, from which I 
may perchance never return. Nay, thou 
mayest never hear of me more, nor wot 
whether I am dead or living. Therefore re- 
member, if I return not in seven years, e’en 
marry again, an’ thou wilt, with my free 
consent and blessing.’’ 

She wept too much to speak: her sobs pre 
vented her from vowing, as she then desired 
to do, an eternal fidelity. He saled. and 
the years rolled onward, long, and dull,and 
cheerless, for no child brightened the hearth 
he had left desolate. 

It was a dreary life fora youngand loving 
woman. True, her neighbors were kind, 
and she visited at most of the great west 
country bouses; but then the return home 
always brought a fresh accession of dulness 
to Madame Drake. : 

Nearly ten years had she suffered from 
that ‘‘hope deferred which maketh the heart 
sick ;"’ and those who knew her well, mar- 
velled at her unflinching devotion to the 
memory of her lost husband: for no one 
now (least of all, herself) reckoned Francis 
Drake among the numberof the living. 
And when the seven years were gone with- 
out a sign or token, and she was legally 
free to wed again, suitors had pressed 
forward to try her fidelity to the great sea 
man's memory. 

Madame Drake however, rejected all 
suitors, tillin the course of the tenth year, 
during a visit she paid to her relatives, her 
fancy was caught by a young courtier of 
Elizabeth's. It was the strongest infatua. 
tion, she acknowledged to herself, that she 
who had adored Francis Drake should love 
that trim youth, Sir Humphrey Spiller. He 
was just such a fop as Shakspeare painted, 
vexing the brave soul of Hotspur. But he 
bewitched Madam Drake, and won her con 
sent to be his bride, and she returned to 
Goodamevy to prepare for her nuptials at 
the approaching Christmas. But from the 
moment she crossed the Drake threshold her 
resolution wavered. ©n entering the hall, 
an old sword belonging to the warrior tel! 
from its scabbard to the floor with a sudden 
clash, and every face turned pale at the 
omen. Lady Sydenham, who was anxious 
that her daugbter should marry, had ac- 
counted for it by the slamming of the hall 
door But am Drake could not so re- 
gard it. 

And now Madam Drake stood in the bay 
window, listening to the Winter wind; and 
deeply thinking. 

A loud cry startled her from her reverie 
It came from the ball, She hurried out to 
see what caused the alarm, and found her 
waiting-maid pale and breathless, standing 


[: was an unusually severe Winter. The 


with staring eyes and clasped hands. 
‘‘What ails thee?’ said the lady. ‘‘Has 
a mouse frightened thee?”’ 
“Ob, no, no, my lady! Good madam, I 


have seen a spirit madam,as big as the giant 
in Holy Writ!’ 
“If this be true,’’ murmured the lady, 


‘the comes perhaps to assure me that! may 
dare to wed, since he must be no longer 
living. It is like his generous heart, even in 


death ”’ 
She sighed deeply. Was that sigh echoed 





THE SATURDAY 


im the lonely hallf—the maid thought s0, 
but she was too frightened to be co fair 
jud 
‘Dome to my room,"’ said Madam Drake, 
wearily, ‘‘and dress ad head for supper— 
Sir Humphrey and mother come w- 
_ 

e girl obeyed, performing her task, 
however, with trembling fingers. 

Sir Humphrey and his mother arrived ;and 
in the full light, and seated at a plen teous 
board (the object of bis graceful devotion), 
Madam Drake forgot for a time her self re 
proaches and superstitious awe Her lover 
was full ot pleasant chit-chat; and as his 
English, made up of strange conceits and 

uns, was the fashion, Madam Drake was 

in to admire it. 

‘When your infinite condescension, ”’ said 
the lover, ‘‘has made me the happiest vassal 
of the fairest queen of beauty the sun has 
ever tried to kiss, I must needs take you to 
the Globe to see Will Shakspeares last 
play. There you will behold the Queen's 
Grace surrounded by her ladies. a perfect 
galaxy of beauty attired by the Graces."’ 

“But is it true her Grace is greatly dis- 
pleased at the second marriage of—— ’ 

Madam Drake could not finish ber sen- 
tence. “7: a clatter was made at the 
hall—-door that speech became inaudible. 
She turned pale, and Sir Humphrey also 
changed color 

‘‘Who can it be so rudely demanding ad 
mission?’ asked Dame ~ megs ana 
and startled. ‘Go, John—go, Thomas— 
and see——"’ 

The servants obeyed reluctantly, but in a 
moment re-entered the room, looking pale 
and scared 

‘Well, John, who was it?’’ asked his 
lady, ‘ 
Phere was no one, madam,”’ replied the 
map. 

‘‘No one?’’ she repeated. ‘‘What made 
the noise, then?’ 

“I cannot tell, madam; 
thoughi———"’_ He hesitated. 
‘Thought what, simpleton?”’ she asked. 

‘That he saw a huge shadow on the snow, 
lady, like that which Grace saw just now 
upon the oaken floor.”’ 

He spoke in an awed whisper. Madam 
Drake rose hurriedly from her seat, looked 
appealingly at Sir Humphrey, and fainted 
at his feet. 

‘‘What was it?’’ he asked, raising her 
tenderly. ‘‘What has startled her tender 
spirits thus?’ 

It was not long ere she revived. 

-**Mother,”’ she said, rising. ‘‘I must go to 
my room. Iam ill at ease. Good-night, 
Bir Humphrey.’”’ 

“Good-night, sweet madam,’’ he said, 
taking the hand she extended, and pressing 
it gracefully to his lips. ‘‘Il will watch for 
your safety—in the house.’’ 

“The strange noise which had disturbed 
that night's supper, was but the prelude to 
a successiog of raps. 

So Humphrey could not sleep at Gooda 
mevy; indeed, from the first night he did 
not try to sleep alone. His man-servant 
lay at the side of his bed well armed; a 
lamp burned on the table. But scarcely had 
he closed his eyes before the handle of the 
door shook violently. If fora moment he 
slept, raps at the head of his bed awoke him. 
The whole furniture of his room would 
move out of its appropriate places, and tum. 
ble about in ‘‘most admired disorder;'’ and 
one night, when the frost was sharpest, in 
visible hands pulled all the coverleta of his 
bed off, and continued doing 80, every time 
he re placed them. 

In a week Sir Humphrev regretted that 
he had ever rivalled Sir Francis Drake's 
ghost. But he was resolved not to forego 
his claim on the lady's hand. He had in 
truth laid heavy bets upon carrying off the 
fair and hitherto inexorable widow long 
before he saw her, and it was important to 
him to win his wagers. He therefore hur 
ried on the wedding, mentally resolving 
that when he had once brought his bride to 
London, nothing should tempt him to return 
to the inhospitable wilds of Devon. 

The Lady Sydenham aided Sir Humphrey 
in his efforts to obtain an earlier day; and 
Madam Drake, unhappy. regretful, and 
weary, suffered herself, like a weak, silly 
little woman as she was, to be driven as 
they would And yet her heart grew 
heavier and heavier daily,and her fascinated 
fancy began to loathe and despise ite paltry 
idol. But what could she do? Her wedding 
dresses were al! ready; the county expected 
ber marriage. Urgent claims these on a 
woman! 

At last the day came which was to give 
Madam Drake to Sir Humphrey. The house 
was full of guests, whoge presence appeared 
actually to have scared the spirit-rappers, 
for they gave no further sign. 

Sir Humphrey had gone on before to wait 
for his bride in the church. The priest and 
clerk stood ready inside the altar rails; the 
chapel was crowded with Bee a and expect 
ant spectators. They ted; the time 
seemed long; and when a pale servant with 
De coed tag in at the door, and 
beckoned to the e A tee! - 
ing of alarm —<— — 

‘“*‘War'yer Drake has a spereted hur away 
to t’other world, for sure,’’ muttered an 
aged crone to her neighbor; ‘‘he warn't the 
man to let his wife that was to marry yonder 
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popinjay, who looks‘frightened out of his 
seven senses, as 1'm a Christian. 

Sir Humphrey, as be obeyed the pale 
messenger s summons, looked indeed as 
if he were about to encounter the redoubtable 
‘‘War'yer’’ in proper person; nevertheless, 
he hurried to the spot whither John led him, 
and found there his bride, surrounded by 
the wedding guests, acaptive! An immense 
piece of stone had detatched itself from one 
of the overbanging rocks, and fallen on 
Madame Drake's glistening train of peacock’s 
eyes, and she was utterly powerless to 
move 

“Sir Humphrey,’’ she ssid, as he ap 
proached her, ‘‘draw your sword, I pray 
you, and free me from this load by cutting 
off my train.’’ 

“ am—my sweet lady—cut you train! 
one of the rarest fancy; even her Grace's 

‘ Father,” interrapted 5 oom Drake, im. 

tiently, ‘‘free me, ech you. ; 
mThe old knight at once obeyed, and with 
his sharp sword severed the costly garment 
where it touched the stone. 

Once release’, Madam Drake turned 
round, and gsez.! wistfully upon the frag- 
ment. Then sue uttered a little cry. 

‘‘Look, look!'’ she panted, pointing to the 
stone. 

All the eyes, following her gesture, beheld 
an F D. L.A 8S. carved on the stone, in & 
true love's knot. 

“It was thus we pledged ourselves to 
endless love on our marriage day,’’ she 

asped. ‘Oh, pardon me, Sir Humphrey, 
Fem never be your wife! This is from my 
husband. It is thus he stays me, for my 
honor’s sake. He lives, he lives! I am sure 
he lives as if I saw him!’ 

They could not turn her from this notion, 
nor persuade her to goa step further from 
her home. She dismissed the unlucky Bir 
Humphrey with many courteous apologies 
and regrets. She bore her father’s anger, 
her mother's entreaties, alike bravely. She 
would live, she said, and wait,and watch for 
him, who would yet return. And so lover, 
and kindred, and friends, left her in wonder 
and anger,and she was doomed to spend her 
Christmas alone. 

It came, that holy Yule-tide, and found 
Madam Drake a penitent for the false love 
which had wandered from its liege lord. In 
the morning, she wept in church over her 
fault; in the evening, she sate in the orie) 
window, watching the moon and listening 
sorrowfully to the Christmas bells. Sudden 
denly she rose, and walked into the hall on 
her way to her room. 

A gust of wind proceeding from the open 
door chilled her. She turneu and saw that 
John was talking toa beggar, a sailor by 
his dress, —ay! and one wounded and maim- 
ed and poor;for his emptv sleeve was pinned 
across his breast, and his feet was bare and 
bleeding. A seaman had a claim upon her 
dearest sympathies. She advanced to the 
door at once. The man begged of her, in a 
low hoarse voice. She drew a piece of gold 
from her purse, and gave it to him. 

‘Take it,’’ she said, with emotion, ‘‘for 
the sake of the loved and lost.’’ 

At that moment the moon, emerging from 
a cloud, fell tull upon the mendicant s face; 
and as he took her alms, he smiled. It was 
a rare peculiar smile, full of tender pity and 
indulgence. She recognised it at once; and 
with a loud cry, threw her arms round the 
beggar’s neck 

‘Francis, Francis, my husband, my love! 
I knew you would come—lI knew you would 
come!’’ 

She laughed and wept ina breath, and 
kissed the ‘‘Warrior,’’ and drew him into 
the hall, and gave him a ‘“‘right joyous and 
loving welcome ”’ 

Bir Francis Drake had chosen (so runs the 
legend) to test the fidelity of his wife by 
coming, like Ulysses, in disguise to his own 
home. He arrived to ffd his wife about to 
wed another, and, with the aid of a trusty 
servant to whom he revealed himeelt, he 
comically avenged the insult by playing on 
the fears of his cowardly rival. e was the 
agentin all the wonders which had mysti- 
fied the wedding guests, and which after- 
wards confirmed his reputation as a sorcerer. 

—_—_—— 

A LEGEND oF THE Day.—In the year 
1013, an old English chroaicler relates that 
several young persons were dancing and 
singing together on Christmas Eve in a 
churchyard, and in their noisy merriment 
they disturbed one Robert, a priest, as he 
was performing — mass. He in vain 
entreated them to desist—the more he 
begged, the more they cut their capers; 
whereupon priest Robert prayed that they 
might dance without ceasing. The histo- 
rian says that they continued to do so for a 
whole year, feeling neither heat nor cold, 
hunger nor thirst, neither decay of apparel; 
but the ground, not having the same mira- 
culous support, gradually wore away, and, 
before the expiration of their capers, they 
were dancing away sunk in a hole up to 
their waists. It is further said by the an 
cient chronicler of this unique penance, that 
one Bishop Hubert came to the rescue, and 
the dancing ceased. Some of the young 
people died immediately afterwards, others 
slept profoundly three days and nights, and 
then went about the country publishing the 
strange event. The tale has often been re. 
ferred to by those opposed to dancing. 





THE GAME OF ‘FORFEITS. 


HE game of forfeits is one of the most 
interesting as well as amusing, when 
tree from objectionable penalties, which 


t Christmas; 
tolks are frequently at 8 loss for good forfeit 
respect 






in their To help them in this 
we subjoin a few free from absurdity, and 


which will aftord innocent pleasure to all. 

Tae Trip To Coomass1s —A gentleman 
who holds a silk pocket handkerchief in his 
hand, passes round the company formed 
into a circle,extended to its greatest circum. 
ence, and led by the person paying the forfeit. 
The gentleman holding the handkerchief 
kisses all the ladies in turn, and with an 
air of great deference and politeness wipes 
the lis of his guide, as though he had re- 
ceived the kisses, while, in fact, he remains 
an idle spectator of the scene, amid the 
merriment of the company. 

Kisstne THE CANDLESTICE.—When or- 
dered to kiss the candlestick, you politely 
request the lady to hold the candle for you. 
As soon as she has it in hand, kiss her 
— the supposition that she is the candle- 
stick. 

Tue Maaician's Joxz.—Take two balls, 
one in each band, and stretch them asunder 
as far as you can; ask any one of the com 
present to lay a that you 
See ee = come into which hand 

ey name, without bringin r 
togetter. Some one will pa Rng 
cannot do it, and will take your > 
you have merely to place one 
table, turn yourself round, and take it 
again with the other hand. 

Go, rr You Can.—Tell one 
pany that you will so his 
ee he will be unable to leave 
room out unclasping them, undertakin 
that you will not confine his feet, nor bind 
his body, nor in any way interfere with his 
motion. This trick by claspin 
the person’s hands arouad one of the legs of 
a piano, or large table,or other bulky article 
of furniture, too large for him to carry 
through the doorway. 

Tue RvueFrv. Knieut.—The player whose 
forfeit is cried is so called. He must takes 
lighted caddle in his hand, and select some 
other ‘player to be his squire, who takes hold 
of his arm, aud oy Sa eae aoe 
ladies in the company. It is the squire’s 
office to kiss the hand of each lady, and 
after each kiss to wipe the knight’s mouth 
with a handkerchief. The knight must 
carry the candle through the penance, and 
preserve & grave countenance. 

THE Marp-of-aLi—-Worx.—Go to service, 
apply to the party who holds the forfeit for 
& situation, say a general servant. The 
questions to be asked are innumerable, but 
should always be connected with some do- 
mestic occupation—‘‘How do you wash?” 
‘‘How do you iron?’ ‘How do you scrub 
the room?’’ ‘‘How do you clean the boots 
and shoes?’”’ ‘How do you truss a fowl? 
The process must be minutely and accurately 
performed as the questions are put, and if 
the replies are satisfactory, the forfeit must 
be given up. 

Tux ALMOND Frat.—Get three almonds 
or any other eatabies, and having placed 
them upon the table a short distance apart, 
put a hat over each. Tell the company that 
you will] eat the three almonds, and, having 
done so, will bring them under whichever 
hat they please. henever you have swal- 
lowed each separately, request one of the 
spectator to point out the hat under which 
they shall be. When choice has been made 
of one of ihe hats. put it upon your 
and ask the onqer if you have not fulfilled 
your promise. Th trick generally causes 
much laughter. 

THe SHOPKEEPER —The whose 
forfeit is called must go roand all the com- 
pany, and acquaint them with the fact that 
he is about to set up in business, but, unfor- 
tunately, being without capital, it will be 
necessary, before he can do so, to be sup: 
plied with goods on loan by his friends, 
order that he make a show when he 
opens. He can, if so minded, expatiate in 
an inflated manner on the bright prospects 
before him, and tell what an honor it will 
be to help a triend in misfortune. Everyone 
must Jend something to the shopkeeper; the 
more absurd the article offered, the ter 
will be the amusement created. en he 
has gathered all together, he must take them 
and deposit them in a corner of the room, 
and thus end his penance. 

THE Bracar —A penifence to be inflicted 
on gentlemen only. The tent takes a 
staff, and approaches a lady. He falls on 
his knees before her, and, thum his 
staff on the ground, implores ‘ 
The lady, touch by the poor man’s 
asks him—‘‘Do you want bread ?”’ 
you want water?’ ‘Do you want & 
penny?’ etc, etc. To all questions such as 
these the beggar replies by thumping his 
staff on the ground impatiently. At length 
the lady says, ‘‘Do you want a kiss?’ At 
these words, the beggar jumps up and kisses 
the lady. 
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Rob ’s grave,in the lonely churchyard 
at Balgu 4 ay Scotland, is marked by a fiat 





stone about a century old,on which is 
a fir tree croesed by s sword and 
® crown, but without any name. 
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ional of giadnees gay! 

And songs Of ¢ y sung, 

And stifie angry teel x “e 

Witn open nand and open q 

Let wealth give weicome to the ese 

a who stand on want's bieak shore, 
hile Christmas bells are pealing. 


Bertha’s Present. 


BY MARKHAM HOWARD. 











the street so small, and square, and 
bleak as this one of ours. How tired 
How tired I am of it!"’ 

Bertha Faber, lying on the couch beside 
the fire place, and looking round upon the 
ugly brown and blue walis which the fire- 
light strove hard to gild and beautify, uttered 
this cry in the fretful, lamguid tone in which 
she uttered it many and many a time 
before this Christmas Eve. 

Up and down the narrow street, outside 
her window, bright and busy faces passed— 
taces whose cherry smiles Bertha had never 
cared to meet, or whose troubled elances 
could not touch her heart. Ah, Bertha! 
even the hungry. shivering girl, who stan 4s 
an instant wistfully watching the genial 
flicker of the firelight on the ugly paper of 
the walis, would not envy you—even though 
you lie within its warmth—if she could read 
how, as you lie alone in the Christmas twi. 
light, looking fretfully back upon the five 
and twenty years that lie behind this night, 
not one day can show itself = by 
the sunny skies of wide, bright, lovin 
thoughts. or beautified by the scattered 
flowers of kindly words deeds. 

‘Bertha, dari here I am!’’ 

Bertha turned her eyes lowly to the door, 
no smile brightened them, no word of greet- 
ing escaping her lips; yet suddenly the room 
had lost its cheerlessness; a new happy 
warmth filled it trom floor to ceiling, which 
the Christmas firelight could not do. 

“Thave a whole week's holiday, Bertha! 
Won't we enjoy it—wetwo together, here!’’ 

“Only a week,” sighed Bertha. ‘ How 
mean to give you only a week!’’ 

Nellie, standing on the rug, took cff her 
hat, and to give her sister a long, 
tender kiss, whisperiog, ‘‘I am very thank- 
ful for a week.’’ 

“You ht to have claimed more,"’ said 
Bertha, without returning the warm kiss 
Me work hard enough to deserve a longer 

oliday.’’ 

if Bertha could have raised a glance as 
clear and loving as that which fel] upon her, 
she would have seen that it was not the 
hard work only which brought the dark 
shadows round her sister's wistful eyes. 

‘I do not work a bit too hard. pet.’’ said 
Nellie, lightly; ‘“and——" She paused s 
moment, and then continued, ‘‘Bertha, we 
have always been accustomed to give each 
other Christmas presents, haven't we? Ah, 
Bertha, let this be your Christmas gift to 
me. Try and leave that weary couch for 
one minute. My arms shall be firmly round 
you. Oh try, my darling, for my sake.”’ 

“Do you think that makes it more possi- 
blet’’ fretted Bertha, avoiding her sister's 
eyes. ‘If I could do it at all, I could surely 
pe >, for the sake of my own poor suffering 


t= cannot be another room in all 


I am of it! 


For a few silent minutes Nellie sat with 
her bands clasped tightly im her lap; then 
she rose, a smile struggling into the patient, 
hopeful eyes. 

_ ‘Well, I must go and make my prepara 
tions for Christmas Day.”’ 

_“‘T cannot think why mind it, Nellie, 
giving yourself trouble for nothing ’’ 

‘Not for nothing,” returned Nellie, with 
\eare in her bright voice. ‘You are 
o havea very happy day to morrow; and 
I—oh, as for me, you know I always do en- 
joy this bounteous, beauteous earth.”’ 


‘1 see but little bounty or beauty in it,’’- 


muttered ‘ 
conceraed." ‘as far as you and | are 
‘I suppose, pet,’’ said her sister, slowly, 
as she took out her Well-worn leather purse, 
I suppose that chiefly upon our- 
selves. Our-world is bountiful or desolate, 
just as we choose to see it; our lives are 
mautifal or bleak, just as we choose to make 
a “You will be out all the svening now, I 
Sre say,’’ mused Bertha, plaintively. 
N Not longer than I can help,” answered 
co the tears very close to her eyes now; 
b have many things to do after I come 
ome. I have set my heart on finishin 
your new dress for you to to-morrow. 


“Never mind it,”’ sighed Bertha ‘ 

“Did you try to bem that little frill I gave 
you before I went away this - 
Bertha burst into tretfal, 
“You know how it makes 
tosew. I have told you 

“Never mind, dear,’ 
quickly. ‘That little bit 
not take me five minutes 

“How can I help - 
“Tom 00 miserable.” 

“'T will see to night,” said 
fully, while her lips trembied 
cannot find you a new hook 
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pared for me 
* Nellie,”’ be, 
contracted a litile as she looked up 
sister s face, ‘‘you are growing sickly jook. 
pe like myself. You are a great deal 
t-looking than you used to be. "’ 
‘Naturally, pet,"’ laughed Nellie, impu!- 


Shall I 
’ 

* There cannot be any. Youare only two 
years older than I am 

“There are a good many, nevertheless 
Take care that you do not bring them with 
sorrow to the grave.’ After looking hack 
at the door with a smile and nod Nellie 
hastened out into the lighted streets 

Clear and sharp through the frosty air 
“came the sound of the ebureb clock. 
Ten strokes it told. slowly and lingeringly 
Asthe last one died away, Bertha ramused 
her head, and Jooked round the room with 
ashiver. A few coals lay black and lifeiess 
atthe bottom of the grate: the room was 
allin gloom and shadow, save where the 
uncartained window let in the gaslight from 
the street. and wheres sma!) candie burned 
on the table at a distance from Bertha In 
its sickly light sat Nellie, sewing: ber head 
bent, her fingers quick and basy, the grest. 
full work basset close beside ber It was 
quite natural to see Nellie sitting there sew 
ing for her, Bertha felt; yet it bad a)- 
ways been so natural to bear ber gay. brighi 
voice, and to meet ber sweet and ready 
smile, that she longed for them now with s 
strange, new longing 

‘‘Nellie,’’ she said. leaning forward s it 
tle; but the white face was mm rammed. the 
still, patient lips were not unclased 

‘*Neilie!”’ 

Bertha’s hands were stretched be)piess.y 
towards her, her eyes eager in their case 
‘Nellie, are you so tired that you cannot 
speak to me?”’ 

Watching with painfu! intensity, Berths 
at last saw the quiet hesd raised very slow 
ly. ‘Oh, Nelle. speak!’ she cned, s jong 
drawn sigh of relief eecaping her 

The dark. sunken eyes went up beyond 
her face, with a tired, far off Jook in ther 
depths Foran instant Berths reamed bers 
trying to follow them; then they came beck, 
trying but trying in vain. / meet the ans 
wering smile which had alwsys been so 


ready for her. 

“Speak to me, Nellie.’’ she pleaded in 
low, frightened tones. Still the Creamy, 
weary eyes gazed up beyond her; and Ber 
tha, with quick breath and parted lips, 
watched them 

‘ Nellie, Nellie!"’ 

“Ic is nearly over.’’ Nellie said, wih s 
deep patience on her tired tace ‘It bas 
been a hard and thankless task for many 
years, and I am glad it is over now, for I 
am very weary. My love has been a self 
renouncing love; my life an uncomplaining 
life. And what has been the reward? I 
have loved her tenderly, waited un ber. and 
watched over her. I havespared her all her 
life; and her return has been cold and fret 
ful words. or gloomy and complaining looks 
I did not ask for acts and deeds of love, I 
asked only for words and thoughts; and she 
bas given me none. Hasshe ever |ightened 
my day's toil with loving, ing words; or 
met me after is with a glad, welcome smile? 
Every hour of every day I have thought of 
her. Every morning have I left her with s 
prayer for her upon my lips. Every night 
have I returned to her, trying to bring ber 
happiness and ease, but always has she 
coldly seen me come and go. My life has 
| been s bard, long task, and has failed in i's 
own aim. I am very, very thankful it is 
over; for Iam weary in my wr ai it 

The wide, piteous eyes grew dim in 
far gaze; sy worn fingers fel] from 
their task. 

“Nellie!” 

Bertha had risen to her feet; and, stand. 
ing so, with hands outstretched, she saw the 
tired eyelids close. 

‘Nellie! Ob, Nellie!’ 

One quick movement she made, as she 
saw the elight figure fal] beck in its chair; 
but she knew then that Nellie lay there— 


~~ —— only for s moment, Bertha 


show you the gray haire that 





crossed the room, sad fel] upon her knees 
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“Was its dream’ mused Bertha won 
wr Ofe 

“UT course ii was pet” ber sister answer 
ed, cheernty. though ber lips quivered as she 
spoke; “apc fw pot wery wonderful thai 
you Weni WwW sicep in ibe Gark 

“Nelbe w Bertha earnestly, 
“T want t tel you bow gratefal | am tor 


by welling me bow many times | mighi heve 
wie vou tne before Nelle 1] beve tel 
whet h wou be lve witpoul vou = | 
seem tw heave seer ii al. ae—es 1 lapcry an! 
ibe Crying see whsi mighi beve beer 1 
bave tel! Ube agory of iu heing Low late tac 
isie t tell you bow Gearly | jowe you—how 
Gearly 1 beve siware iowec you tough | 
bave DeVer ShOWE I. Dever cared & ligpien 
your to, never carec & brighier your 
bome Ob Nelbe I wil doso now—I wih 
Go so now 

‘Lei me go my daring maid Nelbe in 
& Choking vmce, as she Kissec ber again 
anc again, while Beribs ciung w& ber as if 
sabe cad pever ict ber go Lie quetiy 
bere tur a JeW minules, anc Waeich we uD 
peck my parcels J) Fou see ibese iwo 
parucularly compact ones’ Well ibey are 
our Chrisumas foxes to each ober. Thu 
my present © you, and this i your present 


to me. Can you sdcress it yourself i | 
a - you tbe pen anc ink’ 
“Yes—ob yes Thea, wiih trembling 


fingers. which bad not beid s peo for yearn 
she addressed the packet in ber lap. “‘Nei- 
he 

She wrote no other word; but, as her sis 
ter took the parce) trom her, she ramed her 
eyes, and whispered very gravely, very 
earnest] y— 

“Nelie, my rea) Christmas gift for you is 
a better one, and « dearer one, I trust, than 
this. It will be the gratitude and love and 
devotion of ali my life from to night On, 
my darling, a poor and late return it is for 
al) your tender care, for al) your anreturned, 
unselfish love; but you will take it from me, 
and forgive me tor al! the wicked, wasted 
years. 

LovasLe Ginisa —Girls without an un 
desirable iuve of liberty and crase for indi- 
vidualiem, girls who will let themselves be 
guided, girls who have the filial sentiment 
well developed and who fee) the love of a 
daughter for the woman who acts as their 
mother, girls who know that every day and 
all day long cannot be devoted to holiday- 
making without the intervention of duties 
more or less irksome, girls who when 
can gather them accept roses with frao 
and girlish sincerity of pleasure, and when 
they are denied submit without repining to 
the inevitoble hardship of circumstances— 
these are the girls who are really lovable. 





In return for jokes played upon others, 
some one filled the overcoat pocket of Mr. 
F. P. Guise, a young attorney of Williams 
port, Pa., with stee ns. A number of 
them stuck in his and in taking them 
out several broke off. The hand is terribly 
swollen, and it is feared that the consequences 
may be fatal. 
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Porurar —A breeder of poultry says 
“Evers ap ing 1 procure a ee of eedar 
bought and scatter them plentifa ly In and 
around the ben house This is al) that is neo- 
or-ary. as Lhe odor of cedar ree away lice. 
The remedy te cheap, sim pie and effective and 
is Worth trying " 


To Break a Hactrer Pciusxe Honsr — 
Take & Com MON rope OF jeathber halter, place It 
on the borse inthe usual way. then ron the 
rope oT strap through the bole or ring where 
you niteh, ~ Ay rope t the ankle of the 
hind foot and the ft; then let him try himeel!, 
anc fve minates’ trial wil! eatisfy him. It wil! 
break op the trick altogether. 


Taz Lawx.—A young hedge of caage 
orange or boney locust should not be cut an- 
til tt is two or three years o/d; not. indeed, 
anti] the shoots are one, or even two inebes 
thick. Then they should be cut even with the 
earth in the winter time,and tbe following 
year they will throw ap a luxurious mass of 
sprouts, which may be trimmed into shape the 
next Jone, and before fall we bave a com picte, 
im penetrabie fence. 


Carrots as Foop —Carrots seem to hare 
some pecuilar effects on the bealth of borses, 
rendering the skin especially gicoesy and 
bealthy looking. For miich cows, carrots are 
valuable for the golden tinge and richness 
which they impart tothe butter. They are also 
more nourishing for cows than turnips are 
In feeding carrots, care must be taken that 
the pleces are not cut fn such a shape as to 
choke the antmal. Cat large carrots iength 
wise—not across. 


To Ccre Meata.—For curing beef, pork, 
mutton and hams, the following rectpe is 
ney : Toone galion of water take one and a 

alf pounds of salt, one-haif pound of sugar, 
one ha'f ounce each of wap tee S me coon 
In thie ratio the pickie can bein toany 
quantity desired. Let these be botied r 
until) 1 the dirt from the sugar rtees to the 
top. anc isekimmedof Then throw it into a 
tub to cool, and when cold, pour it over your 
beef or pork. The meat must be well covered 
withpickle, and should not be put down forat 
jeast two days after killing, during which 
time it should be slightly sprinkied with pow- 
dered saltpetre,which removes ali the surface. 
blood, etc, leaving the meat fresh and clean. 


Wixpow Gaxpexs.—As winter bloom 
ers, the polyantbus parcissus rank fret It is 
sure to flower. The hyacinth comes — and 
the tuliptbird. Itis time enough yet if the 
ground be not frozen, to plant oat bulbs in 

en for blooming next op Piace the 
ng basket woere it will get sun for at 
least a few hours each day. and water fre- 
quently, as, being exposed on ai! sides, It dries 
outquickly. The drainage of the pots should 
aimit the surplus water to esca onal. 
through the hole ip the bottom the —'{ 
Never allow the water to stand in the saucers. 
A teaspoonful of mustara toa gallon of cold 
water will destroy vermin in the earth of 
flower pots, witbout any injury whatever to 
plants. Always cover the window plants 
when sweeping. 
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A 
C@ RISTMAS. 

NCE more in the course of the years 
Yhristmas visite us. The holy season 
of love and happiness, showers its bles. 

sings upon the earth and wakes the heart 
to grateful thankfulness. Let the months 
gone by be what they may, there are few 
souls that will not respond to the joyful 
spirit of the time, and few voices that will 
not join in the glorious song and prayer of 
thanksgiving, rising from man to God. 

It is something our nature may be proud 
of that the blessings of this glorious time are 
ao well conned. True, the reign of selfish. 
ness, of greed, of personal ambition and ex- 
tonation, is not yet at an end, though these 
weaknesses of the flesh lose their power be- 
neath the blessed influence of Christ's 
nata! day. Then the sympathy of a common 
humanity, the consciousness that all are of 
the brotherhood of Christianity, rises su- 
preme, while the shackles of trade and form 
drop from hearts and hands, and we rejoice 
in a feeling of universal love and kinship. 
It is a time of happiness for all. Those upon 
whom Fortune has smiled justly show they 
truly appreciate the bounties of Heaven, 
whilst those who most labor and suffer in 
adversity, seck to drive away the shadows 
ot care, that they may not seem discontented 
guests at the divine feast of happiness to 
which a!) are bidden. 

It it be that in the rush and clatter of the 
world’s business, some forget the duty of 
kindness, charity, or affection, they hear the 
promptings of those still smal] voices upon 
this happy day. The barriers of distance, 
of time, of wealth, of position, of all indeed 
that makes distinction between man and 
man, now fall to the earth, that the natural 
promptings of the spirit within may have 
free play. The master greets his servant 
with a kindlier smile and more open hand; 
the ties of relationship and friendship that 
may have become relaxed, are drawn closer 
by mutual aid, and sealed with lasting 
proofs of love; the breasts that bad grown 
icily hard and callous melt atthe touch of 
gentle Charity, and aftection’s living waters 
flow forth as from the smitten rock. 

It may be that with some in the passing of 
the holiday time, old habits and teelings 
will resume their former sway. The banker 
may be no less earnest about his six per 
cent. than of yore, the merchant as anxious 
to make his bargain close, the employer as 
solicitous as ever that his workmen stand 
not with idle hands. But the visit of the 
Christmas angel that touches the silent pool 
of so many lives cannot help but make the 
waters blessed. The recollection of the joy 
given by some hearty word, greeting or 
kindly gift, will linger in the memory and 
give a new glory and pleasure to intercourse 
with our fellow man. But the influence of 
such good and kindness does not stop with 
the doer. Like Mercy—Charity’s elder sis- 
ter—it blesses both him that gives and him 
that takes. And he who is remembered as 
ope who loved his fellow man at the holy 
Christmas.tide, has a legacy as priceless as 
it is glorious and beautiful. 





Never listen to idie or loose conversation. 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


In 1668 the island on which now stands 
the city of New York was sold by the In- 
dians to the Dutch for 10 shirts, 80 pairs of 
stockings, 10 muskets, 80 bullets, 30 pounds 
of gunpowder, 30 hatchets, 30 kettles, and 
one copper stewpen. 


Great results are expected from the dis- 
covery of the efficacy of exhalation of ben- 
soate of soda in bronchitis and al] pulmon- 
ary complaints. Some remarkable cures 
are already reported. Bensoic acid, by the 
way, bas long been employed stomachically 
for such diseases. Taken too frequently, 
however, it acts prejudicially upon the kid- 
neys. _ 

AN official inquiry into the extent of the 
tobacco trade in Germany, has brought out 
the statistics of the pipe manufacture. The 
annual production of genuine meerschaum 
bowls has averaged 540 000; of artificial or 
imitation ones, 5 400 000; of wooden pipe 
heads, 4 800,000; of common porcelain 
bowls, 9 500,000; and of pipeclay, 2 700 000; 
and complete pipes of various materials, 
15,000,000 The value of the whole is esti- 
mated at about five million dollars. 


A new wood industry, the manufactur- 
ing of thread for crochet and sewing 
purposes, has within the last year 
been started inSweden. The manufacture 
has arrived at such a state of perfection, 
that it can produce thread of as fine qual- 
ity at a cheaper rate than the best now made. 
It is wound in balls by machinery, either by 
hand or steam, which together with the la- 
beling, takes one minute and twelve sec- 
onds, and the balls are packed up in card- 
board boxes, generally ten in a box. The 
production gives fair promise of success, 
and is expected to be very important for 
home consumption. 


A REMABKARLE case of animal instinct 
has been witnessed in Massachusetts—by 
whom we are not told. The legend, how- 
ever, runs as follows: Twenty-two old 
rats were seen marching down the roof of a 
hotel to drink from the water in the eaves- 
trough. Among them was a mother who 
led five little rats by a straw which she and 
they held in their mouths. Reaching the 
edge of the trough, she placed them in a 
row; then the mother took the first one, 
winding her tail around it, letting it down 
to the water, and then placed it to the right 
in the row of small rats; then she took the 
one at the left, and, letting it down to 
drink, placed it to the right again, and so 
on with the whole; after which they all took 
hold of the straw, and the mother, with the 
straw in her mouth, led them to their hole. 


THe plants used at Christmas are various 
—anything evergreen, according to some 
authorities, may be used for the decoration 
of houses or churches; but there are a few 
which seem more especially peculiar to this 
joyous season—such are the laurel, the holly, 
the ivy, the mistletoe, the bay, the fir, the 
box, cyprus, and the rosemary; and, from 
remote antiquity, these all have had a sym- 
bolical meaning. The laure] speaks of vic- 
tory; the holly of vigor, and its glowing 
berries at once of affection and good works; 
the ivy, which clings with such tenacity to 
that which affords it support, would suggest 
to us a close adherence to our Christian du- 
ties; the mistletoe, having medicinal virtues, 
would remind us of Him whose birth we 
80 joyfully celebrate, while its white berries 
—gems in the crowns of poete—remind us 
that our thoughts should not be of earth. 


An English scientist has been making ex- 
periments with a view of designing a float 
to save persons in danger of drowning, and 
yet be of such capacity as to be carried in 
the pocket, cap, the fishing-basket of the 
angler, or the reticule of the lady traveler. 
Sometime since, with non swimmers and 
swimmers, he demonstrated that in the 
space occupied by as small tobacco-pouch 
could be carried a float, which, when in- 
flated, (the work of a few moments) would 
easily ‘support a man or woman in the wa- 
ter, and enable a swimmer to support a non- 
swimmer for such a length of time as would 
give means of assistance the Opportunity of 
reaching both. An important feature in the 
invention is that it is fitted with a valve 
which will admit the air by the pressure of 


the teeth, but automatically vents it 
from escaping, and has no caette 42 paste 


to be lost or mislaid. 








EVENING POST. 


A MODERN writer says that there is 
closer resemblance between man and some 
animals than is generaly admitted. Thus 
be remarks 8 man of the Dundreary type 
can look very like a terrier. The bull-dog 
finds his manly prototype in Bill Sykes. 
Men of sardonic temper and smooth out- 
lines, Who are wise enough to wear a white, 
straight moustache, have « grand resem- 
blance to a Bengal tiger. The resemblance 
which the writer draws between mankind 
and the cat and fox is very cleverly done. 
The resemblance to animals is largely dwelt 
upon by the Darwinites, who seem to find 
in this lingering look a proof of the doc- 
trine of evolution. The birds, too, have 
given us many a resemblance. We talk of 
the eagle eye, the eye like a hawk, the pig. 
svn breastod, the raven cunning, the cuckoo 
invasion, and the dove-like innocence, as 
human qualities and belongings. Brilliant 
and overdressed women suggest cockatoos, 
and swan like necks and ducks, ‘‘dear little 
ducks,’’ are common enough phrases. Why 
ducks, the most phlegmatic and unromantic 
birds, should have been chosen for a term 
of endearment, is past finding out. We are 
not like them, let us at least hope, when 
we become affectionate. 


Ivy leaves are evidently a relic of Bac- 
chanslian sports, for to the god Bacchus the 
ivy was sacred; the holly and the mistletoe 
are Druidical, especially the latter, which, 
being s mere parasite growing upon the 
oak and other trees, was gathered by the 
chiet Druid, cut by a golden sickle, and 
carried in a procession with great pomp. It 
was Once supposed to have wondertul cura- 
tive properties, and especially the power to 
gift a blind person with sight. Thus Loke, 
the wicked god in the Scandinavian myth- 
ology, gives the blind Heda an arrow formed 
of mistletoe, by which Balder is slain. The 
growth of mistletoe on the oak is ncw, we 
are told, «xtremely rare; but science has 
found a way of propagating it by crushing 
its viscous berries in clefts of apple trees; 
and thus are obtained the huge and luxuri- 
ant buaches sold in England. Abroad it is 
a greater favorite for decoration for halls, 
parlors, and windows, than it was as a sa- 
cred plant with the Druids; it is banished, 
of course, as many other pleasant things are 
banished, from the drawing-rooms of so- 
ciety and the ‘‘upper ten;’’ butin the middle 
and middle-lower classes it still holds its 
own, and has the magical power of making 
a snatched kiss no rudeness—when the 
young lady is not unwilling, andthe gentle 
swain knows how to approach the fair one 
properly and adroitly. 


How we catch cold, says the Lancet—a 
pertinent question—is just now engaging 
attention. The fact is, there are probably 
as many diverse occurrences grouped and 
confounded under the generic title of cold- 
catching as diseases covered by that popular 
term, fever, which is made to comprise 
every state in which the pulse is quickened 
and the temperature raised. By a parallel 
process of reasoning ‘‘cold’’ ought to be 
limited to cases in which the phenomena are 
those of a ‘‘chill.”” When a person catches 
cold, either of several morbid accidents oc- 
cur. 1. He may have such a chill of the 
surface as shall drive the blood in on the 
internal organs and hamper some weak, or 
disorder and influence some diseased viscus. 
2 The cold may so impinge on the superfi 
cial nerves that serious disturbance of the 
system will ensue, and a morbid state be set 
up. 8 The current of air which causes the 
cold may in fact be laden with the propa- 
gating germs of disease. 4 The vitality of 
the organism as a whole, or of some one or 
more of its parts, may be so depressed by a 
sudden abstraction of heat that recovery may 
be impossible, or a severe and mischievous 
reaction ensue. The philosophy of preven- 
tion is obviously to preserve the natural and 
healthy action of the organism as a whole, 
and of the surface in particular, while hab 
ituating the skin to bear severe alterations 
of temperature by judicious exposure, nat- 
ural stimulation by pure air and clean 


water, and orderly habits of h e and 
health. — ates 


Tae art of drinking wine at dinner is 
ssid to be unknown save in Bordeaux, 
France. ‘The butler,”” writes a French 
correspondent, ‘‘with a aerious air an 
nounces on pouring it, ‘Chateau Giscourt,’ 
‘Dascombe,’ or ‘Margaux of 1849.’ The 
guest silently takes the giass between his 





thumb and forefinger, raises it to a level 
with his eye, and with a slight movement 
of the elbow gives the liquid a rotary move- 
ment. This sets free thearoma. He sniffs 
the pertume circulating on the edge of the 
glass, looks at the ruby color scintillating 
in the glass, then drinks it off deliberately - 
im smal] instalments. Silence follows; the 
guests look at each other; the host has an 
anxious air, awaiting the verdict; then opin- 
ions are given in turn in a serious tone, and 
the wealth of adjectives at the command of 
& Bordelais is revealed. If the judgment is 
unfavorable the wine is declared rebellious, 
hard, soulless, disagreeable, hateful, con- 
trary, imperious; and I heard my neighbor, 
a man of weight and wit, describe the wine 
asdumb. If, on the contrary, the judg- 
ment is favorable, eyes sparkle, and the 
wine is styled amiable, gracious, seductive, 
passionate, elegant, rich, proud, beautitul, 
grand, sweet, pertumed, insinuating. co- 
quettish. ravishing, incomparable, full of 
love. ‘But, madam,’ said I to the lady next 
me, ‘since your husband gives such adjec- 
tives to wine, what does he use to you to 
express his affection?’ ‘Well,’ she replied, 
‘he calls me Lafitte, 1848." ”’ 


Pxrcuiiar people are found everywhere. 
At present there is a lady living in a West- 
ern city who has eaten a pound of candy 
daily tor weeks jest. About a year «go, 
after suffering from a severe attack of ty- 
phoid fever, she developed a sudden fond- 
ness for raisins. She bought them by the 
pound and the box, and she has been known 
to devour two pounds of raisins in a day. 
After a time her taste changed to confec- 
tions, and now she eats them day and night, 
on the car, at the opera, and even in church. 
She buys only the finest and most expens- 
ive, and never eats less than a pound a day. 
There is a man 58 years old, who has re- 
sided in the same city ever since the first 
street.car was started, and yet he has never 
entered acar. In rain, snow and heat he 
jogs along, meeting and being passed by 
cars, but nothing can drive him into becom- 
ing a passenger. There is a man now liv- 
ing in Detroit who has for years kept two 
men and two women servants, and he has 
always insisted that the men should be 
black-haired, and the women should be red- 
haired. It is said that years ago he passed 
a black-haired man and a red-haired girl 
walking arm-in-arm, and during the next 
ten steps he picked up a wallet witha large 
sum of money in it which was never 
claimed. His good luck brought with it the 
whim that he now indulges. Near at hand 
lives a middle-aged man who will not speak 
toa gentleman wearing a stove-pipe hat. 
Once, after sending fora doctor for his wife, 
he refused to let the physician enter be- 
cause he had a silk hat on. 


A worp on the textiles formerly in vogue. 
Some ss yet have not been described, such 
as the Rasdumores, the Armozeens, other- 
wise called Armazine, a species of strong 
corded silk, spoken of as early as the reign 
of Elizabeth, and employed both for men’s 
waistcoats and women’s gowns until the 
reign of George III. Some little idea of 
lady’s wardrobe about the middle of the 
last century is supplied in a list of what & 
waiting-maid stole from her mistress, the oc- 
cupant of a small house in Pall Mall. We 
quote verbatim: A mingled colored wrought 
tabby gown, or deer-color and white; 
black striped satin gown, with four broad 
bone black silk laces; and plain black ws- 
tered French tabby gown. Also one scariet- 
colored and one pink colored sarcenet petti- 
coat, and a white watered tabby waistcoat, 
plain; several sarcenet, mode, and thin 
black hoods and scarfs, several fine Holland 
shirts, a laced pair of cuffs, and dressing; 
one pair of pink-colored worsted stockings, 
a silver spoon, a leather bag, etc. She went 
away ina greyish cloth waistcoat, turned; 
and a pink-colored paragon upper-petticost, 
with a green tammy under one. Just at 
about the same time a leathern portmantie 
was lost either at Sittingburn or Rochester, 
when the king went there, belonging to one 
of his gentlemen in The contents 
of this portmantle consisted of a suit of ca- 
molet Holland, with two little laces in « 
seam, eight pair of white gloves, and s pair 
of doe’s leather; about twenty yards of 
skie-colored ribbon, and a whole piece of 
black ribbon; a cloth lead-colored cloak, 
with store of linen, a pair of shoes, slippor, 
® montera, and other things. 
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BY ALSOB I. MOALILLY. 


The fowers bloom— 
Decay becomes their blight ; 
The — | doth dawa— 
It endeth with the night. 


Time's waves roll on— 
It’e swiftly flee ; 

Man’s life is 
His man 


ven— ' 
cease to be. 


Rut, ob! the soul 

No time or tongue can blight— 
Can quell its bet f; 

Or can stay its fight. 


Born to immortal life, 
Immortal still to be; 
In heaven or hell 
It spends eternity. 


Then look thee, now, 
Unto thy spirit’s worth, 
And balance well 
The weights of heaven and earth. 


Then let thy soul 
Untettered choose ite way 
To never-ending gloom, 
Or everlasting day. 


Under the Holly. 


BY BPwera. 








town, hard by the quaint old church, 

stood a great, gloomy-looking mansion, 

which seemed even in the test sun- 
shine to bend a forbidden, prison-like frown 
upon all who chanced to pass beneath its 
shadow; and, to tell the truth, there were 
not many who troubled themselves to pro- 
voke the grim old building’s frowning pro- 
pensities, for its owner was a stern. haughty, 
grey headed, -browed misanth 
who proved a bu of sufficient enormity 
to check any undue familiarity with its 
massive, lion- door- knocker, which, 
= pry pe on ye py my the ar 
rival of the postman, « ‘e 
(who were, of course, pri ed nen). 
reposed upon the iron studded hall door in 
such a state of otherwise undisturbed tran- 
quility that it had become fairly rusted into 
its unsociable, creaking sockets. 

Sir Marmaduke Sternhold, owner and 
tenant of the aforesaid mansion, had been a 
colonel in the army in the old ogy Sao 
when George the was King. He be 
longed to that school of unreasoning and 
uncompromising martinets who consider 
that any one the unpardonable 
temerity to dispute their commands, no mat- 
ter how abeurd and impracticable such man. 
dates may be,is guilty of a crime immeasur- 
ably more atrocious than high treason; and 
thus it was that at the age of sixty-five the 


[: a quiet out-of-the-way little Kentish 


despotic old knight found himself the soli- 
tary, wifelees, ani comparitively childless, 
inhabitant of that big, g y wilderness of 


shouse. His tyraconic rule and miserable 
temper had worried his gentile, sensitive and 
meek-souled lady into her grave some fifteen 
years prior to the commencement of our 
tale,and the merciless exercise of his favourite 
iron rule of military discipline had goaded 
his only surviving child his daughter Mary, 
& joyous, blooming, high'spirited girl of 
twenty, to escape from the thraldom of her 


cheerless home by rebelling against his pa. 
rental authority and es ng the curate of 
a neighboring b, Ww great and unpar 


donable defect in Sir Marmaduke’s eyes was 
that of being a peace loving and, worse than 
all, a charitable man. 

Whenthe os cl first sued for 
the hand of Sir uke's daughter, the 
old knight was more than half inclined to re- 
gard his suit with a favorable eye; for al- 
though he cordially despised his preachings 
of peace and -will towards men, there 
were two red points in his favor: he 
— ag ; a good and ancient family, 
and he liant prospects (in a — 
niary sense) looming in the future. hen, 
however, a rumor reached his ears that the 
curate’s morning rambles were devoted to 
kindly calls and charitable ministerings 
among the stck and sorrowing poor, his an- 
ger knew no bounds; for he believed in 
nothing save the prestige derived trom wealth 
and an illustrious descent, and the despotic 
power imparted thereby to rule and tyran- 
nize Over the small fry of the human shoal. 
Consequently, he at once commanded his 
daughter to drop so degrading # connection, 
and to think no more about the parson. 

Mary, however, had inherited « portion of 
her father’s non-succumbing spirit; and 
finding ex and entreaty of no 
avail, she had adopted the questionable, but, 
Under the circumstances, perhaps natural 
alternative ot following the bent of her own 


inclinations, by 


of the only member of 
his family fur w he had ever evinced 
one spark of human kindnoss. a pig 
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treats Sir Sternhold sat boughs 
warrior, tearing the , and which they mounted into the of the 
dori nanusty old library, an unenviable per- crushing the fluitering shreds into a shape- | marvellous tree, and out 
_ a domestic Crusoe. | lees mass between his the dark loaded 
prose da vite piled up a of anti- | “Very penitently—very writ— | each Bn yt tb ~ 
a pane books w if an | ten, upon my word! And so, madam, you | viands, meet for the celebration of the glor- 
ra oe -. ust be any criterion where- fancy that a few months of loneliness may | ious and hallowed celebration of peace, good 
3 o {nage sone disuse, remained un-| have transformed Sir Marmaduke Stern- wil, uagredging hospitality ead jor 
yen mana encroaching fingers of the | hold into a poor, weak. credulous dotard,do| Sir eat riveted in his chair 
The on! worm for many a year.| you? Ha! ha! I wonder now, whether I | with speechless wonder, bending his fasci - 
. 7 oo object in gloomy | look like it at the present moment. I rather | nated gaze upon the ever-varying of 
a mere be sowing fre, which boned doubt it What a pity it is that young | the drama which was en- 
. = merril in the capacious chim | folks cannot bear in the adage whic acted before : His merval of 
ey—piace. A -lamp with a green} warns them that old birds are not early however destined to under. 
mate exousied the centre of the massive | caught with chafl—it would often save them ge and very disagreeable revulsion. 
po Oak table,and cast its subdued rays | a world of useless trouble. I’m an old bird, long, paused in their labors, 
— upon a large, time-stained sheet of | my graceless little rebel—a very old one; and and a consultation, and their 
military plans and diagrams, over whose | 1 mean to the proverb. gesticulations denoted that there was 
— the grim old warrior as Bo sa he hurled the com trag- | something of grave yet wanting 
eagerly as if that night had been the eve of | ments of daughter's muti appeal | to complete the arran of their 
an eventful battle, instead of being Se pa into the fiames; and, with a grim, relent- | programme. they raised a 
ureor of that joyful anniversary the holy | less smile flickering over his hard and with | of hi/arious acclamation, and pointing their 
a. eighteen hundred years ago, an | ered features watched their ignition and exit | tiny flagers towards the book case, rose up 
pe messenger proclaimed upon the in charred, sparling flakes up the yawning | on their glittering pinions. swarmed along 
oO Jehem the truth of s peaceful Shep- | chimney. the dusty shelves, and tumbling the heavy, 
herd to the fold of Christendom. As the last feathery remnant of the con- | cobweb festooned volumes from their resting 
Sir Marmaduke, at the head of an imagi- | sumed letter vanished from his sight, the | places, where had evidently lain for 
nary army, had just succeeded in making | oid man was startled from his vindictive | years in undistu and ignominines re- 
grand movement against his enemy upon a | reverie by the somewhat discordant strains | pose, bore them away with the speed ot 
visionary field of action, and had , | of an asthmatical clarionet playing a simple | thought to complete the miscellaneous adorn- 
with a grunt of triumph, to wipe gold | prelude; and anon a chorus ot childish voices | ment of the Christmas tree. 
spectacles and consider the probable effect | arose from beneath the library window, Sir Marmaduke, who had so long watched 
of a new disposition of his forces, ere he ! chanting a homely carol. the freaks of the pi throng with.gaim 
struck a decisive blow of victory and anni- “Tush! there it is again,’’ growled Sir | philosophy, felt bis blood sapldly eppetaten- 
hilation, whea the door of the apartment | Marmaduke, shifting testily in his chair as | ating to fever heat when he saw them mak. 
swung almosi »-iselessiy open, revealing the | the voices reached his ears. ‘“Phe old,worn. | ing such unwarrantable inroads u the 
withered, thouga not unpleasing features of | out text of that confounded parson’s milk- | treasures of his }i she) ves. Like the 
the old housekeeper, amidst the partial | and-water sermons— and good will; | dog in the manger, he such procesd- 


gloom 

“A Merry Christmas to you, Sir Marma- 
duke!’’ cried the ancient dame, as hobbling 
up to the table she deposited thereupon a 
covered silver tray,and removing the snowy 
napkin theretrom, exhibited a mince pie, 
smoking hot from the oven, adorned with its 
orthodox sprig of holly, flanked by a steam. 
ing tankard of elderberry wine, the rich 
aroma of which speedily impregnated the 
atmosphere of the library with a spicy, grate. 
ful fragrance, which must have astonished 
the patriarchal spiders in their mouldy nooks 
and corners. 

Something nearly approaching the shadow 
of a smile of satisfaction flitted momentarily 
across the knight's wrinkled visage, like a 
transient sunbeam struggling through the 
murky clouds of a Winter's day, as his eye 
fell upon the dainty fare. 

Like al] other members of the human fa- 
mily, Sir Marmaduke had a weak point or 
two in his composition; one of them being 
a decided partiality for mince pies and hot 
elderberry wine. That predilection had 
clung to him from his earliest schoo!boy days 
up to manhood, had followed him closely in 

downward journey to old age, and went 
far towards proving that, after all,there was 
one plastic spot still to be found in that liv 
ing rock of adamant. 

For a wonder old Margery, the house. 
keeper, was a woman of a very few words. 
On this occasion, however, she was even 
more taciturn than usual; for having passed 
the accustomed and stereotyped compliments 
of the season to her master, and supplied his 
present needs, she retreated as fast as her 
legs would carry her, with a peculiarly 
knowing smile upon her countenance, to her 
own room, there, in companionship with the 
footman, to regale herself With her own just 
proportion of Christmas fare 

Sir Marmaduke was alone again, and he 
had just quafted his first goblet of the fra- 
grant cordial, and was preparing to explore 
the richly stored recesses of his Christmas 
pie, when, as he removed the tray, prior to 
commencing operations, his eye was ar- 
rested by a letter which had lain concealed 
beneath the dish. 

“Oh, ho! disobedience of orders; a muti 
neer in the garrison, eh!’’ he growled, as he 
savagely broke the seal and shook out the 
folded sheet. ‘‘Mistress Margery, you con- 
founded old traitress, you shai] smart for 
this, or my name's not Marmaduke Stern- 
hold!”’ 

For a moment the incensed speaker sat 
gazing into the fire, as if more than half 
inclined to commit the offending epistle to 
the flames unread; then, drawiag tbe lamp 
towards him with a jerk, he betook himseif 
to a perusal of the contents, which ran as 
follows: 


‘My pearest FatHer,—If any smount 
of mentai anguish and heartfelt sorrow can 
atone for a daughter's disobedience. I have 
surely endured enough of poignant suffering 
during the past eight weary months of es- 
trangement trom you to justify me in repeat- 
ing my too often rejected prayer for forgive- 
ness. It is in vain that my dear husband 
lavishes all his wealth of affection upon me; 
there is an aching void in my heart which 
naught can banish save the restoration of a 
father's love. 

“Dear Charles joins with me, heart and 
soul, in this my urgent appeal for pardon 
Do not, I beseech you, permit this holy 
Christmas-tide to witness the refusal of the 
boon we crave. To night we have resolved 
to revisit my old home together, and sue for 

ion to throw ourselves at geet — 

Admit us, then, to your presence, - 

stow upon us that parental blessing which 

can restore pense ene hagpnaess togses ones 

bellious but now truly repentant daughter, 
e: Many Goopwrn.”’ 





faith, hope and charity! Ay, ay, screech 
away, you rapecallions I'll be bound that 
you'll screech yourselves hoarse as croaking 
ravens before you'll wheedle a sixpence out 
of the pocket of Sir Marmaduke Sternhold. 
Only to think of a scion of our ancient and 
nodle house—of a girl with the blood of the 
Sternholds flowing in her veins, mating her 
self with a pale faced curate, who, with a 
paltry pittance of some two hundred a year, 
has the consummate impudence t set him- 
self up as a paragon of virtue oes © 
be charitable! hen it comes to this, it is 
surely time that we, the legitimate posses- 
sars of rank and fortune, should turn our 
backs upon such gross, presumptuous pre- 
tenders!’’ 

Here the old soldier paused in his soliloquy 
from sheer want of breath, for he had worked 
himself up into a towering passion, and 
snatching up the silver knife from the tray 
before him, he sought to relieve his choler 
by aiming a series of cuts and thrusts at the 
sprig of holly which decorated the Christmas 
pie, as if that had been his deadly enemy, 
and the author of al) his vexations and an- 
novances. 

Having thus in some degree relieved him 
self,the’amiable old gentleman threw down 
the knife with a force that went very near 
toward rendering the crystal — foot- 
Jess, and replacing his spectacles upon his 
nose, essayed a re-perusa] of his favorite 
military diagrams A few miputes, however, 
sufficed to convince him that his faculty for 
study had somehow received a very violent 
shock. 

Gradually—almost imperceptibly—a feel- 
ing of drowsiness, that was neither slumber 
nor wakefuinese, yet partaking of the ele 
ments of both, crept over him,and presently 
all his faculties became absorbed by the con- 
sciousness of a flood of pale, wavering light 
pervading the sombre apartment, and shed 
ding a rapidly increasing brilliance around 
him 


Confused and puzzled by the strange and 
unaccountable effulgence, he turned his 
heavy eyes mechanically toward the table, 
where a vision so mysterious and startling 
in character met his gaze that he sat power 
leas for speech and motion, from the effects 
of sheer astonishment and awe. 

Mingling with the rich, aromatic steam 
which still rose in dense, curling wreaths 
frem the mouth of the wine tankard, he dis 
cerned a countless host of strange, diminu- 
tive, shadowy forms, which, miunting up 
wards, twined their lithe, vapory limbs into 
every conceivable variety of fantastic evolu. 
tions; now floating momentarily in mid-air, 
on delicate, rainbow tinted win then 
alighting like myriads of gorgeously span 
gled butterflies, upon the massive caken table 
until its broad, polished surface was literally 
covered with an innumerable, ever-increas— 
ing swarm of pigmy elves. 

Anon, sweet, joyous strains of fairy—like 
music were waited through the chamber; 
and the mystic throng, torming a glowing, 
gem-like throng around the Christmas-—pie, 
biended their tiny silver—toned voices in a 
chiming chorus of celestial melody. 

A lambent flame, which hovered in quiv- 
ering wavelets over the surface of the pie, 
shed a soft eftulgence upon the magic scene, 
and while the elfin minstrels sang their carol 
of enchantment, the sprig of holly, ss if in- 
fluenced by some potent A rapidly 
increased in size—now towering uowards, 
then shooting out berry-—clustered branches 
on every side, and speedily assuming the 
form and dimensions of a gigantic Coristmas 
Tree. 

Anon, the harmonious chact of silvery 
voices ceased,and with a merry shout of tri- 
umpbh, the nimble-footed sprites plunged 
into the magnifie1 depths and richly-sivred 
recesses of the pie, y returning laden 
like honey bees with every kind of fare, with 





ings flagitiously unjustifiable—beargiarious, 


in fact; and he resolved upon interposing 
ot 


inch from his arm chair. A vice. 
like, invisible hand to press him 
down with a crushing weight, rendering 


him as powerless as a child,and a cold sweat 
started out u his forehead and trickled 
down his wrinkled, rage distorted face in fey 


drops, when he found that his tremblia 
lime retused to obedience to his will 
He could only 


fury upon Ap. ——— be 
property, even power of speech 
for the time being, denied him. a 

There was one circumstance, howev 
which afforded him some degrse of consola- 
tion He observed that the pilfering 
studiously shunned al! contact with ot 
and jealously treasured treatises on siege 
works and fortifications, passing them over 
as if they had been only so much waste pa- 
per or useless lumber. 

Presenily the strains of elfin music which 
pervaded the library were echoed trom with- 
out. The lively notes of distant melody came 
floating on the still, frosty air, momentarily 
increasing in volume, until they swelled into 
a full, burst of harmony beneath the 
carement of thé chamber. 

Just then the clock in the steeple of the 
old church chimed forth the hour of mid- 
night; and as the last stroke pealed loudly 
and clearly through the sharp, :zcozing, rare- 
fled atmvsphere, the little goblins, with an- 
other joyful shout, rose into the air upon 
their radiant wings, and clinging to the 
heavy damask curtains, formed s dazzling 
rainbow tinted arch above the window. 
Their shout was responded to by a hearty, 
ringing cheer from without. Then the dark 
window draperies were swept aside as * 
rush of wind. A flood of intense, wa 
crimson light suffused the walls and gro- 
tesquely moulded ceiling of the room. At 
the same instant the casement was thrown 
open by unseen agency,and amidst the glare 
of many-co torches s miscellaneous 
laughing crowd of intermingled wealth and 
penury, of kings, princes, peasants, mendi- 
canta, of youth and age—a vast assem 
comprising representatives of every Oh: 
clime and people, poured into the chamber, 
the walls of which seemed to dissolve and 
roll away in cloude of radiant mist, and ga- 
thered round the marvellous Christmas tree. 

Then came a motiey throng of fantastically 
dressed mummers, ring in triumph in 
their midst a mighty throne of evergreens, 
upon which sat a patriarchal form with 
flowing silvery beard aad hair. He was en- 
veloped in an ample ermine robe, and wore 
upon his venerable head a crown of twisted 
holly, mistletoe and ivy, amidat the ——. 
leaves whereof the clustering white a: 
scariet berries fisshed like intermingled 
pearls and rubies around his benign aad 
placid brow. 

With jabilant ‘‘burrahs!’’ acd welcoming 
cries of *‘Hail to Father Christmas!'’ which 
made the roof-tree ring, the vast assembiage 
pressed eager)yforward to the great presiding 
a ae of their revel, as descending from his 

fy throne, he approached the richly laden 
symbol of the festive time, and responded to 
their joyous acclamations. 

‘‘Oace more, my children, Father Christ- 
mas comes to receive and return hearty 
greetings, your unaflected pred nom of joy 

. Once again he comes among 
you to a ee over the boun- 
teoas giftea—the sentiments and rejoic- 
ings of this thrice happy season. May the 
spirit of festivity and harmiess mirta 
ite bright pinions over every 
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home where revelry is blended with a de- | plied that power? Why, like unto Dives of SOME STRANGE EATABLES. held a pile of corn-cobs. The banker 
vout, umboastfal recollection of the great Pid, thou hast converted a biessin into a for an instant in utter horror and dismay, 
Founder of this hallowed festival. May the | withering curse. Like the improvident and BYJ P D. ere Keg to summon the cook—« 
ee Sn ee oe his holy | worthless servant, thou hat neglected to saan in bie taf letineen an an Satin 
mame to tide be your improve the talent committed to thy keep AEVALIER MORELET, traveling in | ©Of ae ele demand an ex- 
img stars through this and every season of | ing, and richly hast thou merited the pun Central America took up his quarters a ama tained that he had {o) 
the coming year. Then be ye rich or poor, | ishment awarded to that class of evil duers at an inn at Campeacby, where the le tside bef ® ere to strip off 
your names shall be inscribed upon the im- | Thou bast already reaped a portion of the best fare the country sfforded was to ae ened oe ing; truth being 
—— scroll among the true and faithful | barren harvest generated in thine own breast | be obtained. off ag ty by taking 
oft wc ge pe Let ~~ hand. | by the worthless seed thou hast sown ~ ~ = Oa sitting down to his ~ Gane ee — only we but the kernels as 
handed hosptality the seat of honor at | shape of domestic estrangement a lonely] he saw, occupying a conspicuous p on 
your festive boards, and let the needy hearth. a feared and detested name. Flee, | the table a dish of the nature of which he An ee weg passing, some 
and houseless wanderer share the cup in | then while time is yet vouchsafed thee, from | fe]t extremely dubious; and seeking enlight- years back, — FF lton, Massachu- 
which ye bid me welcome. I ye all— | the more terrible doom that is only waiting | enment from the cook, learned it was the setts, gave the lan at the inn at which 
kings, princes. peasants, and rs; and | until thy cup of — be full, to consam. | flesh of the cazone, a creature of which he | they put up on and tea to pre. 
I fain have al] return my greeting. | mate thy doom y children have branded | had bitherto never heard pare unground. e dame had never set 
Now, gather round, my children, and let | thee as an oppressor of the poor—an enemy Strolling along the beach the same even | Yes on either till then, but was not inclined 
mind and body share alike these good gifts, | to progress and 7, gg iy a ing, M. Morelet observed a fisherman tow- edie mgs = wy ahrthe = Ti 
‘ truth, j ’ 
meet for the celebration of this joyful anni | at the altar of Mammon In g ing behind his boat some sort of sea mone— astonished them by anroupcing that the 


of man's redemption. Let Sloth and 
Ignorance give piece to P and Ea- 
lighteament; and when ye fill the cheering 
cup to pledge me round your blazing hearths 
a Peace and good will to 
1’ ? 
Another burst of acclaiming voices fol 


sprites were at their work agaio, boundin 
from branch to branch of the enchan 
tree, and showering down the varied offer. 
ings in lavish profusion from the ——— 
boughs, among the merry, scrambling 
crowd beneath. 

Sir Marmaduke alone sat empty handed 
amidst that genial atmosphere of flashing 
light and joy, unheeded by the shadowy 
throng that swept around him. He could 
scarcely realize that he had dwindled into 
such an insignificant atom of wor'hless 
mortelity as just then he felt himself to be. 

Ere long, the eyes of Father Obristmas 
rested upon Bir Marmaduke with a search- 
ing and reproachful glance, which made him 
cower and tremble, as in accents of deep 
indignation, the patriarch demanded : 

‘‘And who art thou that comest to our 
Christmas gathering without some gift to 
swell our festive offering t"’ 

A sudden, death like pause in the joyous 
bustle and clamor of the phantom throng 
ensued, and all eyes were turned upon the 
hapless warrior. 

he brilliant, coruscating lights waxed 
dim and before the trembliag culprits 
tongue could frame an answer to the inter- 
rogation of the presiding genius of the scene, 
loud, thunderous voices pealed through the 
chamber, pronouncing the name of ‘'Mar- 
maduke Sternbold!' and ‘ Marmaduke 
Sternhold! ' seemed to roll in deafening dia 
paeons f every point of the compass 

Te rance of that name acted as a 
withering spell upon the unearthly spectacle. 
Its radiant, fsiry-like splendor faded out 
The seraphic strains of harmooy were hushed 
into a solemn and oppressive stillness. A 
depressing gloom settled upon all around 
The only light of which Sir Marmaduke was 
now sensible was the cold, glassy stare of 
innumerable fixed and glaring eyes, gleaming 
out from white, spectral faces. and concen 
trated upon him with a terrible intensity 
which froze the stagnant blond within his 
veins, and seemed to transfix his very soul. 
as with a lance of ice. 

Then again came those dread thunder 
voices crashing through his shrinking brain 
in boding. wrathful tones: 

“Be the oppressor of the poor, the 
champion of ignorance and strife the enemy 
of peace, good will and Christmas bounty!”’ 

Then tollowed a strange, inexplicable 
confusion of dull and weirdly es 
sounds. Countless bat-like wings seem 
to rush over and around Sir Marmaduke, 
while goblin voices jabbered in his ears. 
Cold, clammy faces pressed against his 
cheeks and forehead, and great, green bliok 
ing fishy eyes and ghastiy lips mocked and 
reviled oy A stifling, choking sensation 
overpowered his very faculties, and stopped 
his laboring breath. His over laden chest 
seemed to dilate almost to bursting. Yet he 
was fascinated, spell-bound, crushed as it 
were by living forms of ice, and utterly 
bereft of and motion. Another 
moment of such dreadful torture,and he felt 
that he must have ceased te live. 

Jast then a solitary beam of rosy light 
flitted across his fading vision, and turning 
hie starting eyebalis in the direction from 
whence the welcome ray proceeded, he re 
cognised the patriarch, Father Christmas, 
standing by his side, regarding him with 
aa expression more of sorrow than of 


r. 
With an herculean effort he burst from the 
—— bonds which threatened his anni- 
lation, and cast himself imploringly at the 
feet ot the noble presence. 

Instantancously the scene was invested 
with all its pristine splendor Again sweet 
strains of heavenly music floated through 
the air; and in obedience to a sign from the 


venerable t, Sir Marmaduke humbly 
the miraculous Christmas Tree. 
in calm, impressive accents, Father 


Christmas thus addressed bim: 
‘‘T summon thee, Marmaduke Sternhold, 


good things has bounteously endowed 


the power of benefiting th 


















Marmaduke Siernhold, the poor have but 
little to thank thee for! No wonder that 
they shun the very shadows of thy dwelling. 
But thou canst yet amend thy errors if thou 
wilt. Let then, the vision of this Christmas 
Eve briog forth the fruits of a speedy reform 
ation, and give me proofs, when next I visit 
thy abode, that thou hast learnt how to 
esteem the poor but useful man—the lowly 
horn perchance, yet worthy image cf his 
Maker—far before the groveling, tinseled 
drone, who idly gluts his appetite upon the 
costly — of the working bee Go,now 
and take counsel from the guige whom I 
have selected for thee, during the remainder 
of thy Journey throygh the vale of life. Give 
ear unto their gentle teachings; suff *r the 
better feelings of thy nature usurp the 
place of selfishness, of pride, and stoical in- 
sanity; and all may yet be weil. Good 
bye!’ 

"ae the pitriarch ceased speaking. two 
shadowy forms, which Sir Marmaduke had 
not before observed, approached, and knelt 
beside him; and as their radiant conntenances 
beamed upon him, he fancied that their fea 
tures, somehow, grew tamiliar While yet 
he gazed upon them, a cloud of purple mist 
gradually enveloped him in semi-darkness. 
Anon the cloud was penetrated by a stream 
of ruddy, flickering light, faint at first. but 
rapidly expanding and brightening. Then 
the mist slowly dissolved, and, as it were, 
scales fell trom before his eyes. 

Lo, the scene had changed! The mystic 
tree the phantom throng, the bl»z: of magic 
light and splendor all had vanished! The 
ruddy, flickering beam of light, beamed it 
self into his own brightly-glowing library 
fire The two shadowy forms that stil! knelt 
beside him assumed the aspect and the sub 
stance of humanity, and in them Sir Marma 
duke recognized the Rev. Charles Good wyn, 
his presumptuous son-in law, and his rebel- 
lious daughter, Mary! 


It was Christmas night, and a crowd had 
gathered in front of Sir Marmaduke Stern- 
hold s mansion. The belis in the steeple of 
the old church were ringing out a joyous 
peal, and, in deflance of frost and snow, the 
good people of that usually quiet Kentish 
town persisted in feasting their eyes upon a 
sight which one and all regarded as a 
marvel. 

Lights—ay, and bright ones, too—blazed 
merrily within the casements of that ancient 
Hall, and every now and then loud bursts of 
mirth and revelry burst forth and made the 
windows dance and jingle again in their rusty 
framings. 

We have said that the astonished town:s- 
folk persisted in feasting their eyes upon 
this marvel The marvel, however, was 
destined to culminate in a perfect miracle 
when the great iron studded hall door swung 
open upon its creaking hinges, and amidst a 
giare of ruddy light and shou's of merriment 
the footman appeared upon the threshold, 
staggering beneath the weight of a huge, 
steaming jug of hot spiced ale, while Sir 
Marmaduke, his blooming daughter, and the 
curate, together with a numerous party of 
jovial guests, brought up the rear. 

But when al] comers were invited to drink 
‘“‘A Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year’’ to Sir Marmaduke and his companions 
the public mind then yielded at once toa 
conviction that Sir Marmaduke Sternhold 
had at last gone stark, staring mad; indeed. 
there could be no further doubt entertained 
about the matter. 

But if such were really the case, then the 
old warrior certainly showed a method in 
his madness, for it proved an enduring and 
decided!y beneficial species of insanity. At 
least thirty Christmas Days bave passed since 
that eventful time; and every succeeding 
anniversary has borne away upon i's genia) 
wings a yet deeper impress of the old vete 
ran 8 ungrudging bounty, 

Sir Mar uke's years now number wel! 
— ® century; but with every returning 
celebration of the festive season he smilingly 
relates to the assembled guests the memor 
able and mysterious incidents of his vision 
under the hoily, and cheerily quafts a 
pone | bumper to Father Christmas, in 
grateful recollection of his timely warning. 





Boucicault's yacht, the Shaugrann, after- 
ward named the Henriette, has left Newburg, 
and her present owner, M. Say, will cruise 
along the Southern coast during the winter 
&coom panied — steam 
tender. The Henriette 
round the world. 
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1 then be sailed 















ter, which be instirctively connected with 
the mysterious dish at the inn, and asked 
the man what fish he had got there. 

‘Don't you see they are cazones?"’ was 
the answering query. 

“Cazones!’ retorted the Frenchman ; 
‘they are sharks !"’ 

‘‘Why not?’’ quoth the fisherman; and the 
murder was out. 

Anxious to avoid shocking the suscepti- 
bilities of strangers, the good people of 
Campeachy have banished the word ‘‘tur- 
beron''—Spanish for shark—from their vo- 
cabulary, and serve up the crue] monster as 
‘‘cazone;”’ eating it fresh and salted. roast, 
boiled, or fried, with such gusto that Mr. 
Morelet declares the ‘‘cazone’’ ought to be 
emblazoned in the arms of the city. 

Some score or so of contributors to a 
French sporting journal dined one day 
upon the ham and neart of a lion, killed in 
Algeria. The flesh of the lion was found to 
be particularly firm and close-grained, like 
that of a horse; but, although pronounced 
palatable, it only achieved what is termed a 
succes d estime; while the heart, skilfully 
prepared with truffies, was unanimously 
voted tough and indigestible. In fact, the 
French journalists were not much better 
pleased with their tare than was Bruce, the 
traveler, when the guest of an Arab tribe, 
bound by vow to eat lion's flesh once every 
day, for the traveler found male lion-meat 
lean, tough, and musky in fisvor; lioness 
meat a trifle fatter. and more palatable, and 
whelp-flesh the nastiest of the three. 

Mindful that an unlooked-for pleasure is 
thrice welcome, Frank Buckel did not ad 
vise his guests on a certain occasion that 
they were about to enlarge their gastro 
nomic experience; but when the soup had 
been disposed of, asked a famous gourmand 
sitting near him how he liked it. 

‘Very well, indeed,’’ was the answer 
‘Turtle, is it not? I only ask because I did 
not find any green fat.’’ 

Buckel shook his head. 

‘I fancied it had a somewhat musky taste 
—peculiar, but not at all unpleasant,’’ re- 
ma’ked his neighbor. 

“All alligators have,’’ replied the host, 
‘the caymen especially—the fellow I dis- 
sected this morning, aod which you have 
just been discussing ”’ 

Half a dozen of the suddenly enlightened 
diners started to their feet, two or three 
slunk from the room and the rest of the 
meal was enjyed by only a portion of the 
original company. 

While pursuing hig ocean researches on 
the coast of South America Agassiz had 
occasion to visita friend's house, and took 
with him a copper barre] filled with alcohol, 
in whicn he had placed a number of unde 
acribed species of fishes, some of them en- 
tirely unknown to science, to preserve the 
collection till he had leisure to examine 
them. Forsafe keeping the barrel was 
put in the basement; but his — 8 cook, 
of her own discretion, or rafler indiscre- 
tion, emptied it of its contents, and fried 
the precious collection for the great natural 
ist s breakfast. 

Too many cooks may spoil the broth; but 
One, if insufficiently instructed, wfll suffice 
to effect that untoward consummation. By 
simply neglecting to boil it in a cloth, Lord 
Malmesbury 8 Freoch chef converted his 
plum pudding into that Coristmas dsinty’s 
progenitor,plum porridge Princess Metter- 
nich becoming acquainted with the merits 
of rhubarb tart in England, had the plaut 
grown in his Austrian garden; and when it 
came to its proper growth. gave a dinner 
party, in order to introduce rhubarb tart to 
Austrian gourmands Unfortunately, the 
Prince, instead of specially instructing his 
cook, merely ordered him to serve the rhu- 
barb up dressed as it was in England Know. 
ing nothing of English usage, the cook, 
selecting the largest leaves, served them as 
spinach, causing many wry faces to ap 
at the board, at which the English dish 
never again appeared. 

Equally unlucky was Mr. Peabody when, 
having received a gift of ten ears of green 
maize, he determined to renew the recollec 
tions of his youth, and at the same time de- 
light his American,and astonish his English 
friends by having it served in American 
style. Plates of butter and salt were set 
before each guest, and the host announced 
he was about to treat them toa most de- 
licious American dish. Then entered the 
butler, bearing a large covered dish which 
he sulemnly deposited in front of Mr. Pea- 
body. Ig another moment he had whisked 
Off the cover, and the expectant diners be- 















‘tyarbe’’ were done, but the ‘‘beans’’ would 
not boil soft. 

Anything one eats or imbibes with pleasure 
to the palate, followed by no unpleasant 
atter—sensations, should be taken for granted. 
It is courting discomfort to pry too curious!y 
into its composition. Some forty ago, 
the ship Governor Endicott arrived at Balen, 
~ woe tes — ae 
several m who at once 
for Boston to report their armval to the Mis. 
sionary Board, leaving 
the hotel. There they ai 
tion of a custom house clerk, who, noting 
the presence of a cask, suspected an evasion 
of duty, and re 
lector of customs. That official at once 
ordered ba egage and cask to be sent to the 
custom bcuse for examination and requested 
that the missionaries wou'd give him a calli 
as soon as they returned to Salem. Tne 
suspicious cask was taken into the custom- 
house yard, the bung knocked out, a proof- 
glace inserted to fiad out what kind of liquor 
was inside, in order to fix the duty on it. 
They all tasted—collector, deputy collector, 
naval officer, inspector, clerk, and a tribe of 
hangerson. They drank it neat,they drank 
it with water, with sugar, with biscuits, 
with eheese, but could not agree what kind 
of liquor it was Bets were made; and it 
was finally agreed to leave the knotty ques. 
tions to be decided by two absent in- 


spectors. 

‘Lhe next day the missionaries arrived at 
the cust.m-house to have their 
pasred, all save the cask of liquor. ‘‘Thet 
must pay duty,’’ said the inspector. ‘‘Would 
they inform him what spirit the cask con- 
tained ?’’ The amused missionaries com- 
plied by telling him that when they left In- 
dia they brought with them a pet orang- 
outang which, dying after thirty days’ ex- 
perience of sea life, had been put in a cask 
of rum for preservation. An explenation 
accounting for the peculiar flavor that had 
puzzled so many experienced tasters. ' 





SERMON TO Mammas —Declining ladies, 
especialiy married ladies, are more given, I° 
think, than men, to neglect their personal 
appearance, when they are conscious that 
the bloom of youth is gone. I do not speak 
of state occasions, of set dinner parties and 
full-dreas balls, but of the daily meetings of 
domestic life. Now, however, is the time 
above all others when the wife must de- 
termine to remain the pleasing wife, and re- 
tain her John Anderson's affection to the 
last, by neatness, taste, and appropriate 
variety ot dress. That a lady bas fast-grow- 
ing daughters, strapping suns and a husband 
at his office all day long, is no reaeon why 
she should ever enter the family circle with 
rumpled hair, soiled cap, or unfastened 
gown. The prettiest woman in all the wqld 
would be spoiled by such sins in her toilette. 
The morning duties, even in the store room 
and kitchen may be pertormed in fitting, 
tidy costume, and then changed for parlor 
habiliment equally tidy and fitting. The 
tashion of the day should always be reflected 
in woman's dress, according to her position 
and age The eye craves for variety 3s 
keenly as the palate; and then, I honest! 
a mae whatever her age, a naturally ; 
ooking woman is always handsome, for, 
happily, there exists more than one kind f 
beauty. There is the beauty of infascy, the 
beauty of youth, the beauty of maturity, 
and, believe me, ladies and gentlemen, the 
beauty of age, if you do not spoil it by your 
own want of judgment. At any age 8 woman 
may be becomingly and pleasiugly -_— , 





Some time ago an old man moved from 
Texas to this State, and aftera little while 
professed religion and joined the church. 
On the following Sunday, when the contri- 
bution box was being around, he 
arose and said‘ ‘I re it as my duty to 
do something for church, since you 
Christians have done so much, and now I 
desire to show m ;” and he 
pulled out a revolver and threw it into 
the box. 


The clergy and the school trustees at Rush- 
ford, Wis., are at heads because the 
ae pores 6 BAS beer at the raising- 
bee for a new school house. The ministers 
all preached on the immorality of the act; 
and the trustees published a card, defending 
it on the ground of economy arguing that 
three dollars’ worth of beer accomplished 
more than could have been done with fifty 


dollars in regular pay. 





the matter to the ool - 
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BAROUSHKEA. 


A Russian Ohristmas Legend. 


aaa 


The following liaes were suggested by a 
popular Christmas tradition in Russia, among 
the peasant population. “Baroushka” takes 
there the place of our Santa Claus, and is be. 
lieved to be the benificent genius who brings 
phe Christmas-tide gifts to children. 


ushka muses by her door, 
Be IabOrs of the day are o’er— 
Save that she yet must set aright 
Her househol for the comt night; 
and gazing thus on heaven alone, 
Each star, from out ite mystic throne, 
sant thoughts like those upon its beams, 
To mingle with herevening dreams. 


Lo! who these three, who wend their way 

To where she stands? Their rich array— 

The gems that glitter, ricnly fair, 

@n robes of texture rich and rare— 

Prociaim them men of high degree, 

whate’er their native land may be. 

The terbaned pres Ly swarthy cheek, 
lineage of t ast bespeak ; 

where. mea bave said, the Chaidean's eye 

Could read in heaven our de-tiny. 

Blowly they came, with princely mein— 

A giittering caravan, | ween! 

Their cameis jaden with the myrrh, 

And costly balm of Orient fir, 

and fabrics rich, in man. a fold, 

And frankinoense, and Opbir’s gold, 

If by the lampe dim, @ickering rays, 

That through Baroushka’s casement biase, 

Tne dubious eye ht may scan 

The freigntage Of this Caravan. 

“Say, who be ye, who thus bedight, 

Yet wander through the wilds to-night, 

Where ravening beasts, and flercer mén, 

Find in the wilderness their den, 

And hide them in their lairs by day, 

Bat prowl, in darkness, for their prey ?”’ 


“Baroushka, safe the traveler speeds, 
W hose lighted feet th’ Almighty leads. 
Weare Magi, who from 

Have foliowed still yon guiding star, 
W bose glorious beam, trom days of old, 
Tne Orient’s seers have long foretold. 
lt ia the star of Him whose birth 

Shall bring lad tidiogs unto earth. 

1t is the C t-child’s natal sign 

That wondrous star, whose ray divine 
Before us, through yon solemn skies, 
Moves, till it lead ua where he lies. 
Baroushka, come! and with us fee 

To worship His divinity.” 


“Wait ye,” replied Baroushka, then; 
“Wait Dut one hour, ye holy men ; 

My goods, my house, demand my care 
One hour; and then will I repair 
With you, to bow me at His feet, 

And render there the worship meet.”’ 


Alas! The hour hath passed away! 

Those princely Magians, where are they? 
And where that wondrous guiding star 
Which kindled o’er the heavens afar? 

Only the night—cnhill, cold and dark ! 

Only the meteor’s burning spark ! 
“Baroushka, in the book of fate 

Thy doom is written—' 'Tis too late!’ 

Who with the Christ child would abide, 
Must cast all earthly things aside. 

W ho tarrieth when His lis given, 

The kingdom may not find of ven. 

Forth to the night, Barousbka, go, 

To wanderings dark of lonely woe ; 
Condemned, through centuries, to tears, 
And weariest search,through withering years 
For Him whose call hadst thou obeyed, 
‘Thou mightst have found where He was laid ; 
And, bending o'er the cradled rest 

Of Jesus, been forever biest. 

Go, seek Him, if on earthly ground 

He haply yet may e’er be found ; 

And grant thee, with a pardoning eye, 

His blessing—and the power to die. 

To die? to live! for, sin forgiven, 

And Jesus foand, death means but heaven.” 


Ages have passed—two thousand years! 
Yet still, in sorrow, gioom and tears, 
Baroushka lorn her sad search kee 
By every couch where childhood sleeps ; 
And on the eve of Christmas comes 
Beside their restin myriad homes. 
Tis said, with generous hand ‘tis she 
W ho dresses aye the Christmas tree ; 
And fills the stocking to the brim, 
At midnight, by the fireside dim ; 
And brings them gitts of toys an‘ flowers, 
To gladden still their Christmas hours; 
Hoping that ‘mid the myriad band, 
The littie ones of many a land— 
She yet may find that priceless gem, 
The Christ-child, God of Bethlehem. 

B. Frawx TaYLon. 


Ellen Weston’s Trial. 


BY ELBERT STRONG. 











lie Edwards. ‘‘Are we to sit quiet 

when just this one night of the three 

hundred and sixty-five, Fate lifts the 
dim curtain of the future to our wondering 
comprehension! No, a thousand times no/ 
So my dear, puritanic Ellen, for once lay 
aside your scruples, and let us try what that 
mysterious future has in stcre for us;'’—and 
the animated speaker threw her arms lov 
ingly around Ellen’s neck. 

t was a dear old house where Ng # se 
were gathered, nestling among the Western 
hills. Tllen's grandfather had built it. Here 
Ellen’s mother had opened her black eyes, 
and Ellen’s own sweet blue orbs had first 
beheld the t. Dear, gentle, charming 
Eilen, the idol of her father s heart (for the 
energetic mother had years ago closed her 
eyes and folded her restless hands in the last 
long rest). The one ewe lamb, patient, no- 
~~ brown-haired Ellen. oa tient 

was autumn, and a cheery fire 
in the open grate, throwing its fanciful 
shadows over the golden curls and perfect 
faces of the eity cousins, Nellie and ie 
Edwards, who had come from New York to 
pend a few weeks ere the opening of the 
winter season; over the black hair and tall 
form of Albert Volten, Ellen’s accepted 
lover; over the bonnie brown braids that 


H Se EN, giris!’’ exclaimed Nel 
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the quaint old furniture and pictures, linger. 
ing sround the piano, and dancing into the 


“Just this once, my dear cousin, in hon- 


or of our * ” 
pleaded the coaxing tones. edie: 
“Well, Nellie, f've ections, I am 


sure provided you wish it. course there 
is nothing in it. But as we are all sensible, 
and above the silly superstition, the amuse- 
ment will be harmless. Let us adjourn to 
the kitchen. Cook has good fire, and we 
will very soon settle our destinies. ’’ 

‘I pray you, fair ladies, do not doom me 
to solitude. [humbly crave permission to 
accompany you to the siby! s haunts, that I, 
too, may learn somewhat of the good that 
Fate has in store for me,’ said Albert, as 
an, noting eyes sought Ellen's blushing 


“Oh, knight of the wotul countenance, our 
liege aly grants Four petition. I see it by 
her smiling lips. So, forward march for the 
kitchen it is: ’—and Nellie’s silver laugh 
rang merrily through the clean, wide room 
as they entered. 

The smouldering fire was soon crackling 
in the fireplace. The lead was melted and 
poured into water, where, afier sputtering 
and hissing for a time, it assumed many 
and various shapes, causing much merriment. 
Then spples were eaten and the brown 
seeds counted, ‘‘one I love, two he loves,’’ 
with blushes and smiles; and at last the 
crowning trial, naming chestnuts and placing 
them in pairs upon the coals. Ellen bent 
down over the coals to arrange the nuts 
properly, when an explosion suddenly took 
place, and, with alow moan. she fell back, 
tightly pressing her hands over her eyes. 

e mischief-loving Albert had placed a 
percussion cap upon the hearth ‘‘to startle 
the girls,’’ laughing in imagination at their 
terrified screams But now, when he saw 
the result of his cruel trick, his lips grew 
pale, and raising the prostrate form in his 
arms, he cried passionately, ‘‘Darling Ellen, 
are you hurt? Speak to me, sweet one. 
Have I murdered her?’’ with an appealing 
look to the sisters, who stood in dumb, pal- 
lid terror beside him. 

‘No! no! Dear Albert, Iam alive, but 
oh, my eyes! The pain is maddening. 
Please assist me to my room, and then go 
for a physician. I am afraid I am blind. 
Do not alarm father; but hasten, dear ’’ 

Carefully, tenderly they led her to her 
own quiet room, shaded the light, bathed 
the swollen eyelids, and then the cousins sat 
down to wait. 

The physician came, a kindly, good man. 
and pronounced his verdict. Only one eye 
was injured, but that so severely that it 
must remain ouztained in night. 

“Oh, doctor, do not say that!’’ wailed the 
sufferer: but it was s0,and no haman agency 
could remedy the mischief. 

Her beauty was gone; and amid the 
agony, the thought that he, for whom she 
would have shed her life’s blood (strange 
how much stronger is woman's love than 
man’s), might look with aversion upon the 
face he was once so proud of, made it still 
harder, and so there was a great sob in the 
voice that said, ‘‘Not that, doctor—oh, not 
that. doctor! I cannot bear it.’’ 

But heaven is merciful, and her heart did 
not break—not even when heartlees Albert 
so readily accepted the freedom she oftered 
him. He was proud, and could not for a 
moment think of marrying so very plain a 
woman as Ellen Weston with one window to 
the soul shaded. Weeks of pain she passed 
in the daraened chamber, and then came 
once more among her friends—pale, but, 
oh, so sad and sweet that one could almost 
weep to see her. Her father would gase 
upon her altereg countenance, and in his 
heart cursed the cowardly hand that caused 
the blight. But no one ever heard Ellen 
murmur; and when they brought her the 

per recording the marriage of Albert 
Volten with Nellie Edwards, pot even a 
repining word mingled with her good 
wishes. 

Years have passed, and Ellen is thirty. 
Calmer, sweeter, more lovely than of old, 
art has in a great measure remedied the de 
fect in her beauty; and there are those who 
will tell you to-day that in all New 
York there is not one young ¢ace so hand- 
some as Ellen Weston’s Old Farmer 
Weston went to join the wife he loved some 

ears ago, blessing his daughter with his 
atest breath. Golden-baired Nellie has long 
since joined the angel-band; snd Albert, 
with his four loving little girls, came back 
to his native place soon after. He saw our 
Ellen, and his old love revived; but she re- 
used to listen to him 
, Said she, “I think I buried my love for 
you twelve years ago to-night, when you 80 

ladly severed our engagement. I can never 
Be aught else to you save & friend. ThatlI 
will try to be; for, with all your selfisuness, 
I do not hate you ”’ 

He went away then a sadder and. let us 
hope, less selfish man. Foratime he was 
angry, and would not permit his daughters 
to visit the farm—house; but after awhile bis 
ire passed away; and oP he never dark- 
ened the door yet four little golden—baired 
a think “Aunt Ellen’’ perfection 
teelf. 
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Among the many jbooks of travel 
which are to be found ia the list of winter 
ey av is Mr. Frederick A. Ober's 

in the Caribbees, or the Adventures 
of a Naturalist in the Lesser Antilles, which 


with the people; and, with the simple, unaf 
fected sty'e in which it is written, it will 
prove a very fresh and entertaining book of 
travel. It is well illustrated and attractively 
bound. For sale and received from Lippin- 
cott & Co. Price, $2 50 

Mr. Arthur Gilman has added to his lit- 
erary novels’ a book of selections, the sub- 
jects of which are well worthy of the care and 
skill in which they have been compiled. It 
consists of various “= from Shaks 
peare, which furnish an illustration of that 


poet’s ve a 

are arranged in their proper classification, and 
are accompanied by ~~ quotations 
trom other writers and brief scriptural ref 
erences The idea is a unique one, and has 
been very artistically carried out. It is 


handsomely bound and printed by Dodd 
Mead & Co., of New York. Price, $1,50 


The iatest addition to the ‘No Name’’ 
series bears the original title of ‘‘His Majesty 
Myself’ and is more a delineation of human 
natures of strangely opposite characters, than 
a picture of sen t or romance. .The 
story opens with the arrival in America of 
a Scotch boy, who by pertinacious industry 
and economy, becomes rich, and brings to 
his home two sisters, one who is his own 
unemotional coun and the other his 
pet and boyish idol] and a beauty The lat- 
ter marries s Southern planter, and the for- 
mera lasy amy bey unsuccessful New Eng. 
lander. Each ason whose characters 
are strongely opposite. In time they pass 
under the care and control of thelr rich 
uncle, who worships success only. The 
story is chiefly based on the antipodes of na- 
ture, shown in the characters of the two 
nephews. It combines some pictures of col- 
lege lites, and the prominence sad fall of a 
fashionable church in a large city in which 
the foibly of a sensational preacher are well 
portrayed. The character sketching shows 
a skilful hand, and they are very clever) 
woven anes in a story of peculiar ori 
nality. ublished by Roberts Bros., of 
Boston. Price, $1 0p. 

Amid the flood of holiday books for young 

ple, a old fashioned story boo 
will be hailed with delight, and Mr. R. W. 
Raymond s Merry-Go-Round will certain) 
satisfy the most fastidious boy or girl, for it 
has not only its full share of outside decora 
tion and spirited artistic illustration, but ite 
contents fully sustain Mr. Raymond's well 
known genius for story telling. The stories 
are full of graceful fancies, and that genuine 
touch of nature children realize and love. 
and atthe same time embody the best of 
ood sense and unobtrusive teachings. There 
fs not a story in the book that wil] not ae 
wholesome enjoyment to any boy or girl,an 
it will be one of the welcome gifts in man 
a home thisseason. The Merry-Go-R un 
is outwardly a very attractive book, with its 
solid gold ack and fanciful gold and ink 
side-stampings; and its contents—bright 
with fun and fancy, and eolid with sterling 
good sense—wil] bear out the promise of its 
looks, For sale by Claxton Remsem & Haf 
felfinger. Price, $1 50. 

Miss Lillian Clark has very gracefully in- 
troduced us to the writings of Ferdinand 
Gregorovius, the well known German 
author, in a translation of his charming de 
scription of the Island of Capri. Published 
in an attractive little volume, by Lee & 
Shepard, of Boston. The graphic descri 
tions are so vividly drawn, that they enable 
the readers to sec through the author's eyes 
all the charms of the island For sale by 
Lippincott. Price, $1.00. 


MAGAZINER. 


The January number of Appleton's Jour. 
mal contains a variety of notable articles 
Opening with the first part ofa brilliant no- 
velette from the French of Victor Cherbuliez, 
entitled A Stroke of Diplomacy. The con- 
clusion of the story will be given in the 
February number. It is the purpose of the 
proprietors, we are informed, to give a suc- 
cession of novelettes, running from two to 
three numbers, in preference to the custom 
ary long serials of the magazines A Stroke 
of Diplomacy is brilliant and unique,as may 
well be expected of anything from the pen 
of Victor Cherbuliez An article on the 
Letters of Charles Dickens, just published, 
with copious extracts is eminently readable. 
A collection of strange legends from the 
folk-lore of all lands, pertaining to the myth 
of Cinderella, is g capital Sng from the pen 
of W. R 8. Ralston. r. Gladstone as a 
Man of Letters is considered; Dinners in 
Literature is the title of a curious paper, 





The Christmas pumber of the World of 
Fashion is fully up to the standard of the 
initial number. It contains a large diagram 
sheet of the latest fashions and fancy work, 





ACCORDING TO THE CODE. 
N a French duel duties of seconds oc. 
cupy much space in the Count de &t. 
Linge yg volume. Asa 
rule, of course, must prevent their 
os ls from meeting and 
at if one of the duelists is of no with 
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betta fights at 80 
statesmanlike. The pistols shouid socanssy 
strange to both . 
rel must be the same in both weapons. 
When once on the 
bow politely; that is all 
the seconds have compl their arrange- 
- The = must feel the Ss 
men to see that noth 
which might break Ay &. ot a bullet 
Some one fought a banker once, and hit him 
in the waistcoat, without satisfactory results. 
The banker had been struck in a portmon- 
naie full of gold, and his adversary congrat- 
his money.” After both parties have pros. 
money.”’ ve prom. 

ised to comply with the articles of battle, the 
second says, ‘‘I’ warn you that at the word 
armez you must cock your ls, and that 
_ honor forbids to fire, be I say tires."’ 

he men are theu — the word armez is 
given, and after a few seconds, tires The 
combatants fire in succession ; the first has a 
minute In which to aim, and the second a 
mioute after the other bat gone ofl— 
two minutes, ifhe is hit. This is the man- 
ner of the stationary duel. It really seems 
as if the combatants must generally be rath- 
er nervous, for it might be thought next to 
impossible to miss an object the size of a 
man at 15 paces with a minute allowed for 
aiming The duel au signal we recommend 
to peaceful souls averse to bloodshed. From 
25 to 85 paces separate the opponents. The 
signal to fire is given by one of the seconda 
clasping his hands thrice in half a minute. 
In this duel the principals fre simu)taneous- 
ly, and it is rather a snap shot at best. To 
fire too soon or too late is to commita felony. 
It one man has fired and the other reserves 
his fire the seconds must run between them. 
A pleasing duty this for disinterested friends 
of the parties. 

-__ > 

Lovely woman, if thou wouldst slways be 
lovely, listen to the counsel of the Comptesse 
de Dassanville, in the ‘‘A)manach du Sa- 
voir Vivre:—‘‘When you are past twenty- 
five,’’ she says, ‘‘never jet more than five or 
six hours pase without closing your eyes for 
a shors time—eay ten minutes; not neces- 
sarily to sleep, but to repose the muscles of 
the eye. Every movement and play of the 
face necessarily tends to fatigue these mus- 
cles—whetber it bea smile or the expression 
ot surprise or of fixed action. The closing 
of the eyelids at intervals is therefore re- 
commended as a ‘beauty rest.’ The mus- 
cles, reposed, lose their tendency to that 
nervous contraction which translates itself 
into wripkies.’’ 


EE 

When the Rev. Phillipe Brooks on Sunday 
morning wld his congregation thata new 
organ was much needed for the chapel of his 
parish, that congregation did pot pause to 
discuss the matter, but as soon as the service 
was over subscribed the needed sum, $1900. 

TT 

In 1850 Tax “ Broxcatat Troc mes” were in- 
troduced, and from that time ap to the present their 
success in Colds, Coughs, Asthmaand Bronchitis bas 
been anparaileied. No household should be without 
“BROWN 'Ss BRONCHIAL TeOCuBs,'' as by thetr early 
use most troubles of the Throat induced by cold can be 
overcome, 


A Great Discovery by a Great Basa. 
This, primarily, is what Warner's safe Nervine is. 
The great man is one of the most famous living phy- 
sicians. He found a harmices remedy for aii kinds of 
pain, others improved it, and the final result is the 
Safe Nervine now manufactured only by BH. BH. War: 
ner & Co. 
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WILLIE'S OFFERING. 





BY PIPKIN. 





HE flush and the of a Beptember 
sunset were gf iL. downs, while 
the stubble below lay silent in the 
ruddy .~ wrapped, as it were, in a 
peace, like a pure conscience after s 
well done. Silent, save for the occa 
shouts and rippling laughter of the 
cricketers on the downs, which the 
wafted now here, now there, with 
istle down which fell without noise or 
t. Thistle down and idie words, cir. 
and talling. the weeds to spring up, & 
the sowers of seed, the words— 
words! Would they live to work 
evil? They were a merry, rollicking 
those young cricketers on the wn | 
; it was no t match being played, 
but only s skirmish, as the lads themselves 
termed it, between the town eleven and the 
eleven of one of the surrounding villages. 

One lad there was who was doing won 
ders, both in batting aod running; « real 
dragon at the game, his companions and the 
by-standers pronounced him to be, as he 
sped hither and thither, as with win 
feet, over the yielding turf, and wielded his 
bat so skilfully and well Well, the game 
sped on—now the village lads ch for 

illie Brand, whose champion he was, now 
the applause was for the town. 

‘He's a famous runner, isn't he?’’ said 
one lad to another, as Willie Prand flashed 
past them. 

Yes, very well fora clodhopper, as Ed- 
win Grant says,’ was the reply of Jack 
Green, loud enough for Willie himself to 
hear, as he took his place again at the 
wicket. The boy's cheek flusned, but he 
neither turned nor spoke, his eyes were 
watching the movements of the ball. 

“Not Edwin Grant?’’ ssid the first 
spesker. 

“Yea, Edwin Grant. One day when I 
said Willie Brand was a clever chap, he 
said, ‘Yes, very well for a clodhopper '”’ 

‘But I thought they were such chums?”’ 

‘Pooh! chums! Edwin looks down upon 
him, chums or not. He pities him, and his 
mother gives him victuals for charity, that's 
all. win makes no secret of it,’’ so spoke 
Jack Green. 

Willie Brand gave no word or sign that 
he heard, save by the pallor of his cheek; 
but the fron had entered into bis sou!; it was 
a good thing that the game was well nigh 
played out, for the boy « legs performed no 
more wonderful feats in running, the very 
bat in his hand seemed spiritiess as it met 
the ball. He gave asigh of relief when it 
was al] over, now he conld think of what 
had been said. They had al! gone, his 
wild, bappy. careless companions—he could 
hear their laughter as they swept down the 
hill side; the sunset glow had faded and 
vanished, like the gladness from a human 
life, and he was alone on the silent downs, 
with the wind sighing around him, and the 
thistle down still floating in the valley be 
low. He threw himself on the turf and 
burst into a fit of passionate sobs and tears. 
He was but eleven; we can forgive his 
weakness. 

“Edwin Grant to talk like that of me,’’ he 
sobbed, ‘‘and he must have said it, or why 
should Jack Green have spoken as he did? ’ 
It was bitter to think of it. Edwin, 
whom he loved as hisown soul, loved 
as Jonathan had loved David! Edwin 
Grant, who had held out a triendly band to 
him when he had come a stranger to the 
village with bis poor, ailing, hard-working 
mother! And when that dear gentle mother 
had died he felt that he should have died of 
grief also, if Edwin had not clung to him 
with his boyish sympathy. True. Edwin 
was a shopkeeper's son. and he only a poor 
farm lad, but his father and mother had 
been respectable, and he himself intended to 
climb step by step up the social ladder; he 
was trying even pow to be noble, good, and 
true, though only working on a farm ~nd 
living with Betsy West. So he resolved to 
cast out Edwin from his heart And he did 
pass Edwin by day after day when they 
met, and Edwin wondered, and begged for 
a reason for the change that had come to 
him, which the other never gave; and the 
village wondered, and Mrs Grant wondered 
at the broken triendship. I suppose Jack 
Green did not join in the general wonder. 

Late in the autumn the tidings went 
abroad among the lads at the Sunday school 
where the two boys attended, that a chorister 
was to be chosen from their midst to fill up 
a gap in the choir of the minster church 
Six chorister boys, by an old endowment. 
were to be su and educated to sing 
the praises of there, and chosen from 
among the respectable poor of the town or 
its borhood; thus it had ever been 
since, perhare, the minster was first built. 
And many a poor lad with a sweet voice 
had looked forward to being a choris 
ter, and im vain, for all could not be chosen, 
only one here and there; some must be dis 


Willie Brand’s heart beat high as he 
beard the news; his was a sweet, pure, ring- 
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of euch s thing knppening eo ove of then 
a thing as one 

being chosen for a eeeer; apd now, if 
this great joy and blessing were to be his, 
it would be his stepping stone to position, 
fame, al) his ambitious soul craved tor. 
What it Edwin craved the same? What 
was Edwin to him? Nothing, he told him- 
self—nothing; he had scoffed at his poverty, 
he, Edwin, his once idolised friend. At 
Christmas the choice of the sweetest singer 
wan to be made; the time swept on apace. 

But there came « Sunday, just betore 
Coristmas, when the text at the minster 
church was —‘‘When we were enemies, we 
were reconciled to God by the death of His 
son.’’ And Willie beard the words of the 
preacher, towards the close of the sermon, 
as it it had been an angel speaking: ‘‘And 
ought we not to lay down our lives even as 
our Great Example laid down His? Yet 
not, perhaps, our lives; in these peaceful 
days few are called upon for this sacrifice; 
but may we not lay down our loves, our 
hopes, something dear to us as our lives, for 
the good of some one, not a friend, tor this 
would be easy service, but for an enemy, 
and so walk in the very footsteps of our 
great Lord. the Lord of Christmastide "’ 

Poor Willie rashed away after service to 
be alone with the thoughts struggling to be 
beard. ‘‘Leaving us an example t we 
should follow in His steps."’ Tne very 
robins in his path homeward seemed to 
chirp these words to him, the very wind 
whispered the same in his ears. 

After that Sunday a t conflict went 
on in the boys’s soul. e knew he should 
stand a chance of being chosen for a chor- 
ister—nay, more, there was almost a cer- 
tainty, one and another of the heads of the 
schoo] had told him as much. Should he 
go in and win, or should he give it up for 
Edwin'ssake? Edwin was hoping to gain 
it, as he was; he had heard the boys talking 
of it. Buta little thing decided the ques- 
tion for him. He was standing, silent and 
sad, looking out of the window one evenin 
at home, the shadows were gathering, an 
here and there a snowflake was falling tair 
and pure, like the heralds of Christmas 
Now they alighted on the ground, now they 
beat against the window, as if pleading for 
something, so Willie tancied. His great 
question was troubling him, for the time for 
decision was very near. If he gave up the 
bright hope without a struggle he must be 
content to be aclodhopper, perhaps for ever. 
The sweet music of the minster bells came 
stealing up to him, and now the voices of 
little children, singing in the village in spite 
ofthe snow, wandered by like a gush of 
music: 

**Mild He lays His glory by 
Korn that man po more may die.*" 

Willie started; was not his being a chorister 
his glory? Ay, it was—his very sou) thrill 
ed and yearned; could he lay it by? He 
bowed his head and wept; but be made a 
noble resolution: he would go and have bis 
voice tested; but he would lay down this 
glory, this life joy, if offered him, for Ed 
win's aake and the great Master s. 

The snow fe)] that night and the next day 
the earth wore ita Christmas robe of purity 
to welcome the Lord of the pure and meek; 
but Willie never faltered in his resolution 
True, his dark eyes were wistful and tender 
as he went hither and thither through the 
snow with the horses which loved him but 
knew nothing of his trials and sorrows and 
the world never knew the great, noble, earn. 
est promptines throbbing at his young heart. 

The trig] was over, the decision made; no 
need for Willie to lay down his glory his 
life Joy, the lump in his throat prevented his 
clear young voice from rippling out its 
sweetest: Edwin Grant was chosen, Edwin 
with so much love and joy. without this 
crowning Christmas gift. But Willie, pale 
and trembling, was glad as he glided away, 
the church bells still telling of Him whose 
life was a sacrifice—ah, yea, Willie was glad 
Out, away to the shadow of the old minster 
he strayed—how peaceful it was there among 
the graves of those who had once hoped, 
longed, and laid down their cherished 
schemes as he was laying his down. 

‘Willie!’ 

* Edwin!’ The two once friends stood to- 
gether, their hands met in a warm clasp, 
whi'e tears sprang to their eyes. Then fo! 
lowed explanations, and Edwin told how 
Jack Green bad twisted his words to work 
eviland how he had mourned over hi- 
triend's estrangement. And once again the 
love bonds knit them together But Edwin 
kept his place as chorister. and next year 
Wi'lie wae chosen: 80 the joy crown came 
at last to Willie's lite and this also he laid 
at his Saviour’s feet with gladness asa most 
holy thing. his Christmas offering to be taken 
up and joyed over, even in after days when 
he poured out bie whole soul in melody. 

A strange relic has just been presented to 
the State of Arkaneas. It is a white Jeather 
belt with the imprint acroes it of a bloody 
hand. It was worn by Colonel Archibald 
Yell. who fighting desperately on the fleld 
of Buena Vista, got a fatal wound, and in 
trying to tear away the belt left red finger 
marks. Colonel Yell was the first Congress- 
mee from Arkansas. 

The atest estimate of Jay Gould's wealth 
is @65.000 000, aad Jay is » young man 
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ANS KRS 

No. 615. PAPARAGA. 

No. 616. . 

L 
Oo 
TRUGNAT 
U 
L 
P 
No, 517. OURANG OUTARG. 
No, 618. H 
CAD 
DARES 
DELUDES8 
CALAMINES 
HARUMSCARUM 
DEDICATEE 
SENATES 
SERES 
BUE 
M 

No, 519. THE SURRENDER OF COBNWALLIS AT 
YORKTOWN. 

No, 530. POLACCA 
OCULARS 
LUXATES 
ADaMEDA 
CATERER 
CREDENT 
AS SARTS 

No, 521. TAMARIN. LESTRIS. TERMITE. 

No. 522. 8 

MAD 
HEROD 
HADAMAR 
MEDICINAL 
BAKRACENI CAL 
DOMINATED 
DANITES 
RACES 
LAD 
L 
No, 523%. THROWING THE T&A INTO BOSTON HAR- 
BOR, 
No. 84. PETALED 
RAVELED 
REGALES 
RETIRER 
REVIVAL 
REVERED 
RERE DOS, 
No. 525. LOATHE, 
No. 52. P 
PEN 
HARAR 
DERIVER 
FANITICAL 
DEMOGOGICAI 
SBERENATES 
BSENITES 
SITES 
ciIip 
8 
No. 527, NUMERICAL. 


The WHOLE composed of 9 letters is a shield bearer. 

The 1, 2, 3 is melancholy. 

The 4, 5 is a coin. 

The 6, 7, 8, 91s the foot-print of a horse on the 
ground he goes over. 
Lebanon Church, Pa, 0.C. QO. La, 


No, 528. TRIPLE ACROSTIC, 
(fo **Skeeziks.’’) 
First Charies of Navarre 
Married 8RCOND De Har 
so I’ve heard. 
And when it was done 
They took from a tun 
A great THIRD. 
This let out the wine 
Of the beautiful Rhine. 
Thereupon 
They PRIMALS them down, 
The bride in a gown 
Made of lawn. 
And then did they dine 
And drink of their wine 
Until foar. 
But then (how absurd!) 
A FINALS was hea:d 
At the door 
PRIMALS FINALS came in, 
As if-he had been 
Lora of all. 
And though he was chief 
Of the province of “lieph, 
That was small. 
The company then 
Of ninety-nine men 
Put him oat, 
And he went in a heat 
To Mount CENTRALS in Crete, 
(The old lont') 
The feasting resumed 
The bridegroom was ‘*bvomed’’ 
And the bride. 
But at quarter-past ten 
The ninety-nine men 
Did divide. 
Newark, N. J. APOLLO, 
No. 529. CROSSWORD. 
In **thirty-four diamonds’’ but not in ‘‘Er Fen;"’ 
In **Wilkins Micawber’’ buat not in his pen; 
In **Baltimore City’’ but not in New York; 
in ‘‘shoulders of bacon’’ and therefore in pork; 
The last is in Dickens’ productions, wherefrom 
The **NOMS*’ of most puzsiers undoubtedly come. 
What's the ToraL? in a word 
It is—well it is c bird. 


Baltimore, Md. ABIAN, 


DOUBLE ACKOSTIC, 
(Four letter words ) 





ye. = & 





genus of reptiles. 
PRIMALS—A tool. Fixeaie— 
ond Pinaue—The Deb rae Pas 


Boston, Mass. GREBEEXNEWS),. 
No. S81. ANAGRAM. 
MONKEY GAMES TAME HERO. , 


A proverb find when this you read, 
A truthful one it is indeed. 
MiMintown, Pa. SANCHO Pansa, 


SQUARE ACRBOSTIC, 
SQUARE, 

1, Asorcerer. 2. A town of Naples. 3. A precious 
stone. 4. Anunof the order of St. Clare. 6. A light 
brown color. 

PRIMALS and FINALS—An American shrub, 

EXCLOSED D1aMOED. 

1, A letter. 2, A copper co'n of Switserland. 3, 4 
mineral. 4. An ancient Roman diety. 5&. A letter. 
New Haven, Conn. 0. Possum, 


No. 63. CHARACTERISTIC INITIALS. 
1, Persevering Soldier. 
2. Moral Leader. 
3. Base Archtraitor. 


No. 682. 


Precorrr,. 


No, 634. SQUARE. 

1, An old French coin. 32 The outer membrane of 
the grains of pollen. 3. Long bars. 4. A sharp quick 
sound. 5. Tojoin. 6. To search again. 
Gibeon, Pa. ODOACER, 


No. 535 DOUBLE CROSS WORDS. 
Found in must bat not in will, 
Found in shot but not in kill, 
Found in cloud but not in sky, 
Found in chance but not in try, 
Four 4 in shale but not in brick, 
Now find the answer if you're quick, 
A precious stone ‘twill bring to mind 
Related to the agate kind. 
Fort Clark, Texas. GauMEW. 
BQUARE. 
(With compliments to Waverty. ) 

1. A village in Scotland. 23. A product obtained 
from distillation of bone. 38. An italian pudding 4, 
A builder. 5. A toll paid the mint for coining. 6, 
Little white balis found in ant hills, 7. Closest. 
Sedalia, Mo. Er Fex. 


No, 536. 





No, 587. CHARADE, 

While walking down the street one day 
A man who had a *‘szCOND"’ 
First quickly to another man 
Who at the corner beckoned. 
**What did I get?’’ the first man said, 
**Not much just as | reckoned,’’ 
The second then would you believe 
Began to WHOLE the SECOND. 

Parsons, Kansas. Oart. CUTTLE. 





No, 538. DIAGON AL SQUARE. 

ACRO88:—1. Household images. 3%. A reptile. 3. 
Linear. 4. Impure, 6. LIKe a strap. 6. A concave 
molding. 7. Acicularrutile. 8. Pertaining to an is- 
land in the Pacific ocean . 

Down:-1. A letter. 2 A musical syllable. 3. A 
mound of earth (PROV. ENG.). 4. A village of Na- 
ples. 5. A mean fellow. 6 A Russian measure. 7. 
A genus of plants. 8. To reduce to synopsis. 9%. To 


vie with. 10. To have bearing. 11. Winged. 12. A 
male nickname, 13. Adog-fish. 14. Acorner, 15, A 
letter. 

New York City. JABEP. 


ANSWERS NEXT WEEK. 

PRIZES FOR BOLUTIONS. 
1, The Post six months for FIRST COMPLETE list. 
2. The PosT three months for NEXT BEST list. 





SOLVERS. 

Cerebrations of November 1sth were solved by Dick, 
J.C. M., Odoacer, A. Solver, Y. M. A., Bon. J. 
Min, Flewy Ann, Alec Sander, O. Possum, A. L. 
Bert, Grebrennew), Peggotty, Will Wimple. 
COMPL8&T& LI8Ts:—Dick, J. C. M., Odoacer, A. 
Solver, 

PRIZE WINNERS. 
1, Dick, - ~ Waverly, BR. 1. 
2.3.C. M., - - San Francisco, Cal. 


ACCEPTED CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Goose Quill—Progressive Diamond, Double Cross- 
words, and two Numericals. Traddies -Charade, 
Triple Crosswords, two Doubie Crosswords, .two Nu- 
mericais,and two Anagrams, Jarce—Charade. Peg- 
gotty—Charade and Logogriph. Grebrennewj-—-Two 
Wiamonds, A. L. Bert—Square and Acrostic—Ef- 
fendi—Two Numericais. 

LITTLE LETTERS. 4 
3GOO8E QUILL—Progreagive Diamond just the thing . 
Send along more of the same kind. When do you 
sally 
TRADDLES—The best we ever saw. How in the 
**name of common sense’’ do you grind out such good 
ones. 
PEGGOTTY—You are creating such a stir among the 
Boys, that we have great difficulty in concealing your 
address. 
GREBRENNEWJ—The brace of Diamonds received. 
but we have misiaid the Latin Proper name one, and 
don’t seem able to find it. 
A. L. BRatT—Square U. K.; but, we must tell you 
candidly, that uniess there is something unique about 
them—Acrostics have no charm for us 
Errsxpi—You have sent your last Numericals to 
the place they will do the ‘‘most good,’’ viz:—Cere- 
— ons. When you do shoot, you generally hitsome- 
thing! 
You Know Wao—A Geographical name such as 
NEW FRaNKLIx will not pass in an Hour Glass for 
this Department; and, we may as well remark bere, 
that Octagons CaNNoT be made of 9-letter words; 
while Diamonds containing Adjectives with 5 added, 
will surely seek their proper level in the Waste Basket 
of W'ituxins MICAWBER. 
ESE 

Hard times in Berlin have led to dog- 
stealing and dog-eating by the hungry poor 
Many families are in mourning for their fa- 
vorite pugs and varieties of 
dogs most affected as domestic companions by 
Northern Germans—whicn have fallen victims 
to their too tempting obesity and appetizing 
sieekness. Plump terriors, also, have mysteri- 





1, Te agitate. %. The length of two cuts of Maen. 8. 


ousiy disappeared in considerabie numbers. 















EVENING POST. 

















December ser THE SATURDAY 
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Let it pass! 
Think how often you have erred, 
ince our joys murt 
Since our must pass away, 
Like the dé on the opray, 
Wherefore should our sorrows stay? 
Let it pass! 


if tor good you've taren il! ; 
peas pase’ 
Oh, wee gentile still! 
pass ! 
Time at last makes all things straight ; 


Let us not resent, but wait, 
And our triumph sball be great ; 
Let it pase! 


Let it pass! 


Bid your an to depart; 
Let it pase! : 


Lay those bomely words to heart; 
Let it r 
Follow not the throng: 
Better tobe wro than wrong; 
sarees : the anetey song— 
pass 
Let it pass ! 


BENEFIT OF CLERGY. 





importance of a 
quan occur in old legal records, and in the 
eee amen, wat Pithey naa ac signif. 
past times, when ee ns 
cance which an insight into thelr meaning 
will enable me to appreciate. 

Their origin ma traced to the vepase 
which was paid by the various princes of Eu- 
rope to the Church,and to the endeavors of the 
Popes to withdraw the cle altogether from 
secular authority. The kings after the 
Conquest resisted this ecclesiastical assum p- 
tion, as an interference on their prerogative, 
but the result was only partial: one instance 
being the exemption of places consecrated to 
religious purposes arrest for crimes, 
which led to the institution of sanctuaries ; 
and also the ones of clergymen in cer- 
tain cases from minal punishment by secu- 
lar judges; from this came the benefitof clergy. 
It was m necessary that the prisoner should 
appear in his clerical tonsure and habit at 
pei 5 butin course CY A. = —_ const. 
e unnecessary, an only proof requ 
of the offender was his showing to the satisfac- 
tion of the court that he could read, a rare ac- 
pare ay may except among the clergy pre- 
vious to the fifteenth century. At length all 
persons who could read, whether clergymen 
or lay clerks (as they were calied in some an- 
cient statutes), were admitted tH the benefit 
ot clergy in all Prosecutions for offences to 
which privilege extended. 

The following waa the rule for administering 
the test: The bishop must send one with au- 
thority under bis seal, to be a judge in that 
matter at every jail delivery. If thecondemned 
man demandeth to be admitted to his book, 
the Judge commonly giving him a Psa!ter,and 
turneth to what place he will. The prisoner 
readeth so well as he can ; then the judge, ask- 
eth of the prisoner’s commissary, “Legit nt 
clericus t'"—“Does he read like a cle 
The commissary must say“ Legit,’’—‘‘He does,” 
or “non legit,”—"‘He does not read.” If he say 


legit the j yy no further to sen- 
tence of death; if he say non, the judge ferth- 
with proceecteth toj ent. Itap that 
the cle th some jealousy the 


extension of The privilege to any but of their 
“an A ly be posed 

AS may natural sup means were 
taken to deteat jnetice by cramming an i)liter- 
ate ¢riminal sufficiently to pase the ordeal. 
This was, ho er, an indictable offence. 

For the ordeal of the “benefit,” the fifty first 
Psalm was generally selecte’,and the open- 
iserere mei Deus—“Have mercy 
on me, oh, Lord!” —came to be considered what 

y term the “neck-verse,” p*r ex- 
cellence. It appears, however, that the Scrip- 
tures might be opened at any piace. 

In Hudibras there is an allusion to the prac- 
tuce of singing a psalm at the gallows ; the 


they could not read their neck verse at the ses- 
sions, they must sing it at the gallows.” 

On account of the many ahuses which at- 
tended the | ay of benefit of clergv, the 


a 
the law, it is curious that the praction of call- 


ing upon a convicted n to read, in order 
tot or big title to “penefit,” continued 
From that 


un the late period of 1666. 

date it was lessened and limiteu till the aboii- 

tion of benefit of clergy to persons convicted 

wes bv a statute passed in 

Pisitiotat the clergy in France,even 
ration, 


i 
i? 
| 
i 
f 


period vileges . 

+ 

stout amon es great antquny ee 6 
7 “ 











Alwawy speak the truth. 


Keep good company or none. 

Drink no intoxicating liquors. 

Live up to your engagements. 

Never speak lightly of religion. 

Be just before you are generous. 

Never borrow it possible to avoid it. 

Do not betray the confidence of anyone. 
me tbate two thirds of all the reports you 


x yourself innocent if you would be 

When you speak to a person look him in 
the face, 

He who blackens othera does not whiten 
bimeelf. 

Make reelf all h " 
- re oney, and the files 

It is but the little of man that seeth no 
greatness in trifies. 

Sn tion is but the fear of belief —reli- 
gion is the confidence. 

There are some minds which we must 
leave to their idiotism. 

Human life is here a state in whi 
uehbbteeaenat . 7 

Virtue like a dowerless beauty, has more 
admirers than followers. 

Zeal, without jud nt, is lik . 
der in the hands 3 senile.” er 

A thousand things are well forgot, for 
peace and quietness’ sake. 

A word spoken pleasantly is a lar, 
of Bow ty, oe heart. y - 

Think always only of the best, and the 
good. will very soon appear. 

Know well your incomings, and your out 
gOings may be better regulated. 

It would have a faithful servant, and 
one t you like, serve yourseif. 

It is more profitable to look up our defects 
than to boast of our attainments 

The heart—Nature's original bible scarce 
ly to be recognized in the world's translation. 


You cannot dream yourself into a charac 
ter ; you must bammer out and forge yourself 
on 


e who says there is no such thing as an 
honest man, you may be sureis himself a 
knave. 

Good intentions never justify evil ac- 
tions; nor will good actions ever justify gril 
intentions. 

A good constitution is like a monev-box— 
Ite foll valhe is never Known till it has 
been broken. 

There is no trait more valuable than a de- 
termination to eeeress when the right thing 
is to be accomplished . 

As the sword of the best tempered metal 
is most flexible, so the truly generous are most 
pliant and courteous in their behavior. 

The sweat of one's brow is no longer a 
curse when one works for God; it proves a 
tonic for the system, and is actually a biess- 
ing. 

Without a belief in personal immortal- 


ity, religion coer Se an arch resting on 
one pillar, or like a bridge ending in an 
abyss. 


A man has no more right to say an un- 
civil thing than to act one; no more right to 
say & rude thing to another than to knock bim 
down. 

When a man lives up to his best ideas of 
right, and ghat idea blesses bis I!fe and honors 
God, we would not advise him to change 
creeds. 

Charity toward the weaknesses of human 
nature is a virtue which we demand in others, 
but which we find very hard to practice our- 
selves. 

Do not allow yourself to speak il! of the 
absent one if it can be avoided; the day may 
come when some friend will be needed to de 
tend you in your absence. 

Write it on your heart that every day is 
the best day in the year. Noman has learned 
anything rightly until be knows that every 
day in the year is doomsday. 

Do not speak with contempt and ridicule 
of a locality where you have been visiting. 
Find something to truthfully praise and com- 
mend; thus make yourself agreeable. 

Do not make a pretence of tility, nor 
parade the fact that you are & escendant ot 
any notable naey- You must pass for just 
what you are,and must scand on your own 
merit. 

Every incident of our lives contributes to 
form our temper, character, and understand. 
ing, and the mass thus formed modifies every 
one of our actions. Al! in man is association 
and habit. 

The difference between those whom the 

as good, and those whom it con- 
p ete tny ef is in many cases iittie else than 
that the former have n better sheltered 


from temptation. 

We can easily manage if we will ouly 
take, each day, the burden ap nted for 1 
But the load will be too heavy for us if we add 
to its weight the burden of to-morrow before 

calied to bear it. 


we are 

wisdom; it is oaly the 

Keowled RRA beautiful fabric 

a his da im guanect mater- 
ve and die without a sbelter. 


————_ 


"Small bustles have made their appearance. 
Two sizes of buttons are used for most cos 


aqhin Greens tain epee be cated price 
Love, like the often q 
cated by auater ae eae 
Man is the thinking part of the commu. 
nity and wemen the ferling part. 


Ill temper and smoke are about equal in 
thefr ability to drive a man out of the bouse. 


If you have a scolding wife. trust to time; 
old age may bring you the biessing of deaf. 


Young women should set good examples 
- «A ya young men are always following 
It was wittily s*id of a beautiful French 
ne lady ,that she had but one fanit—a bus- 


A female celebrity has arrived in Monaco 
tek 4 by the odd name of the ‘“Roslette 
Fiend.” 

There's many a slip "twixt the cap and the 
ip, and nota few between the frst kiss aad 
the ring. 

*‘Man proposes — women ** says a 
cynical bachelor, who probably never septaad 
} in bis life. 

Scolding says a good for nothing old bach- 
lor,is the pepper of matrimony,and the ladies 
are pepper boxes. 

‘‘Does your wife play euchre?"’ asked one, 
“No,” replied the rubbing bis head, “but 
sLe’s death on pokvur."’ 


What did the young lady mean when she 
said to her lover, ** You may be too late for the 
train, but yeu can take a bus ft” 


The woman who has not time to mend her 
children’s stockings is working night and day 
on a patchwork quilt tor the next fair. 

It is one of the advan of women that 
not pretending to be logical, they can change 
front on the instant, when they see fit. 

An amorous swain declares he is so fond 
of his girl that he has rabbed the skin from his 
nose by kissing her shadow on the wall. 


A young lady attending balls and parties 
should always secure & temale chaperone un. 
til sheis able to cali some male chap her own. 

A poet out West, describing Heaven, 
says—"It’s a world of bliss fenced in with 
girls.” Where isthe man that won't repent 
now? 

Gloves with thirty two buttons are being 
worn in Paris for full dress, ith eighteen 
buttons being considered fit onTy for a demi- 
toilet. 

The kind of strong-minded women to 
whom ail! men knee! in adwration is the wifely, 
motherly woman who insists on making bome 
bappy. 

You may meet with twenty men in the 
day who stutter, but you never heard of the 
woman who had an impediment in her 
speech. 

The woman who is exceedingly sweet to 
one’s face and is very bitter behind one's back 
may be said to bear false sweetness against her 
neighbor. 

There is said to be a fellow in a western 
village who is habitually so sleepy tbat his cur. 
losty cannot be awakened. Such is not the 
case with his wife, however. 


An editor headed a column of selections 
“Men and Things,” and his wite mussed his 
hair uoder the impression that the last part of 
the heading referred tothe other sex. *- 


When « lady by accident discovers that 
her photographer has put ber picture in his 
show case, she goes home and makes a terrible 
time over it, but doesn't order it to be taken 
out. 

The Parisian papers are giving this bit of 
good advice to bachelors :—‘Kither marry a 
woman beautiful enough to live without a for. 
tune,or one who is rich enough to do without 
beauty.” 

A young lady of New York who is par. 
tially deaf, is inthe havit of answering ‘‘yes” 
pete ~ pny bye a gentieman is taiking to 
ber, for fear might propose to her and she 
not hear it. 

A homely old widow dug up five thousand 
doilars in gold the other day, and now twenty- 
young men sit on her doorstep atsandown and 
compare ber physiognomy to the beautitul 
face of an angel. 

Young ladies who wish to have smal] 
mouths are kindly advised to repeat this at 
frequent intervie during the day—Fanny 
Finch fried five foundering frogs for Francis 
Fowler's father." 

‘The greatest source of weakness to every 
mation under heaven,” said a philosopher, 
“comes from the factof its women having so 
little todo and so much Ww say.” That man 
is a crabbed old bachelor. 


A belle says that most of the ‘ men’’ met 
in the ball-room are “creatures” who can't'taik, 
although they are preferable to the persons 
who tell about their personal likes, t kind 
of shoes and socks, etc., they fancy. 


‘*Two ladies without any character!'’ was 
the bad announcement of astupid usher at a 
fancy bali who had been told to announce per- 
sons in the character assumed,and who saw 
that the ladies in question were in ordinary 
attire. 

A man in Indiana brought suit for a di- 
vorce against bis wife, gained his case, and 
then appiied to her tor money to pay the ex. 
penses. Sbe gave it to him,and in a fitof grati 
tude he offered to marry ber again, bat she de- 
clined. 

A pastor preached a sermon entitled 
“Women vs. Birds’ the other day, and since 
then many ot he womenin bis congregation 
have retused to wear birds on their bonnets 
during the day church services, reserving them 
flor the evening. 

An old gentieman who has @abbied a)! his 
life in statistics, says he never heard of more 
than one woman who insured her life. He 
accounts for this by the singular fact of one of 
the q vestions on every insurance paper being 
“What is your age ?”’ 

The young lady inbabitants of the island 
of Hinia,in the Mediterranean,are not aliowed 
to marry till they bring up from the depths of 
the sea 80 many sponges. Nothwithstanding 

business, divers couples are 





oan ™ in Coe ladtesolupie bonds every week. 





Well handled—The pump. 

Are stoves ‘grate inventions f"’ 

Head quarters—A hatter's shop. 

A play Bili— William Shakspeare. 

Plain sewing— Planting on the prairies. 
The embers of the year— Nov. and Dec. 
A well known coun'rv—The oll regions. 
Is a second hand wich necessarily an old 


onet 
A bird on a bonnet is worth two on 
toast. 
The seat of war—The base of a fellow's 
breeches. 


A novel scheome—A proposition to write 

a romance. 

A man is kaown by the compeny he de- 

che te. 7 7 

Can rivalrv between churches be called a 
chase? 


A false charge—Putting in the wad be- 
sone ie poeder. "6 

No other living thing can go so slow as 8 
boy on an errana. 


This cou wants king 
named ae 


Hens are very orderly creatures. It is 
seldom that they misiay an egg. 

An he- is one who makes « butt of 
a by continually talking of bis own ex- 
P 

To cure deafness, tell a man you've come 
po peg Ste money. it beats acoustic of! all 


As oysters come in with September, ac- 
curate people now class them among “tall 
openings.” 

Jones tried the dram-atic. but failed. He 
them ht the dram-eeller, and is now a 
member of the bar. 

Why, oh why, does the vonng man wear 
a high hat? Recause it makes him more hat 
rac(k)tive, you know. 

It makes a fly's eyes stand out, and bis 
légs stand in, t® see the way winter is en- 
croaching on his liberties. 

People who take moorliyht strolls on rail- 
road tracks shouldn't be offended if the soro- 
ner doesn’t recognize them. 

When two young men meet they address 
each other as “old mana,” and when two oid 
fellows meet they say ‘‘my boy.” 

A beer contest was a feature of a charita- 
ble fair in an Indiana town, each purchaser of 
& glass voting for his favorite brewer. 


Why is a General likes flag? Because 
he hasastaf. N 8B —The fellow who wrote 
this is not expected to live. Over taxed brain. 


Why is 8 man who hes jast carried his 
carpet-bag ashore from a steamboat iike the 
— Because he is possessed of lan prop- 
erty. 

A milkman makes an excellent candidate 
for office. Practice with the pamp-handie en- 
yd ge to shake hands without experiencing 

The correspondent who asks if there was 
ever a four-dollar greenback, is answered in 
the neeative. Yet we once heard a man sing 


“The IV Green.” 

Medical man: ‘‘And then, with regard 
to the swelling at the back of your head, I 
don't apprehend anything serious; but you 


must keep your eye on it.” 


A country paper makes the following cor 
rection: “For ‘it’s a poor mule that won't 
work both ways,'in yesterday's issue, please 
read, ‘it's a poor rule,’ etc.” 

The young lady who worked a psir of 
slippers tor her beau with the unigue design 
of acotled snake on each, doesn’t go to the 
theatre at his expense any more. 


An old gentieman in the upper end of the 
city says bis boy is the champion light wait 
of the conntry, for the gas in hall is kept 
burning tor him every night until after one 
o'clock. 

A great philosopher cave : ‘Im the econ- 
omy of nature nothing is lost. The inside of 
an orange may refresh one man, while the out- 
side of the same fruit may serve as & medium 
for breaking another man's leg."’ 


A coroner's jury lately added to a ver- 
dict, in the case of a not over-bright individ. 
nal who was found drowned, the cynical re- 
mark that—"he never show any penetration 
till be made a bole in the water. 


An Illinois clergyman meets a heart- 
broken gir! on the train ; tells her there is a 
better land; supports her fainting form ; helps 
ber off ata smaii station, and finds hte watch 
and 9200 gone. |-0es it pay to be good? 


A shirt has two arms just as pantaloons 
havetwolegs Yet one is calied « pair, and 
the other is only one. Isn't it time we let up 
on astronomy, and paid more attention to the 
every-day trifies that show the clearest mind? 


The only consolation the average poet can 
realize from the wretched wonstrosity the in- 
telligent compositor makes out of bis beautt- 
ful verses, is tnat after reading them death 
does not seem half so terrible to bim as itonce 
aid. F 

A Jerseyman who survived five widows. 
all red b od, was, not long since, thrown 160 
feet by an express train. when he picked him - 
self up looked around for his bat, and said: 
“Well, if idon’t find that bat I'll make thw 
company pay for it.” 

A gentleman met a stranger on the street, 

Tasped his hand cordially, in tones of polite 
fot uncertain, recognition: “Mr. Brown, 
beilevet” “if you believe that,’’caimly replied 
the stianger, whose name was Hamilton, 
“you'll believe anything.” 





One Coup 1s Sometimes CONTRACTED ON 
Tor oF AXOTHBR tne accompanying Cough 
th coming sullixi S04 confirmed, and t 
Lungs 80 strained and racked, that the pro- 
uuction of tabercies frequently follows. Many 
existing c*ses of Palmonary Disease may be 
thus accounted tor, and yet bow many others 
are now carelessiy allowirg themselves to 
drift through the preliminary epenpeotse, con- 
trolled by the fatal policy of allowing a Cold 
to take care of iteeif! Un the Gret intimation 
of a Cough or Coid, or any Toroat or Lung 
Trouble, resort promptly to Dr. Jayne’s Ex- 

nt, a safe curative of iong estabiished 
reputation, and you may avo the conse- 
quences of such us triding. 
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IT WAS HOT TO BE. 





BYA L. 5. 
N the vil of Linwood, towards the 
| Sea: ee Sy Se ree 
1870, a peopie were 
claaken te iate te front of 
one of the Leaping over the low 


fence, and watching the sport, was a young 
lady of twenty-three summers. 
1 aad , with sharp, but irregular 
dark complexion, bright black eyes, 
and brown hair. 

Presently two young men, who had just 
returned a continental trip joined the 
company end took partin theplay. One of 
them was Frank Burnham. a good lwokin 
young man of about twenty three. He an 
Eva Stanley had been schoolmates when 
pt Mego / they renewed the old acquaint 
ance; their friendship soon ripened into 


sometbing stronger, and when Frank de 
clared his love, it met an answering re 
vse. 


os parents were opposed to the match 
The father—e bard. stern man, whose whole 
mind was concentrated on making money, 
— Frank, who was poor, and had but 
few friends, no match for Lie dnmahter. Eva 
remonstrated, and with tears and entreaties 

her father to wait for Frank to rise 
in world and make a future for himeelt. 
To this he gave a reluctant consent. 

As time along, little obstacles were 
thrown in the path of the two by the father, 
which, though seemingly accidental, -were 
in reality intentional, and calculated to 
place a barrier between them which could 
never be surmounted. At last Frank was 
obliged to give up his situation as book- 
keeper for the firm of Lyons & Stanley. His 
discharge was due to Mr. Stanley's dislike. 

After this Frank tried to obtain employ- 
ment, but without success. For a vear this 
state of things was kept up. and Eva was 
advised by her parents to give him up 

At last, after many trialsand temptations, 
a quarrel arcee between the two, and they 

with bitter words and hard feelings 

Another year passed and Frank and Eva 
were stil] strangers (0 each other. He was 
both ready and willing to forgive and for. 
get She,although longing for a reconcilia 
tion that would bring them together once 
more, was kept from saying the words tbat 
would ‘unite them partly by her pride, and 
partly by the influence of her parents, who 
were doing all in their power to keep them 
apart 
At last this life became unbearable to 
Frank, and be determined to go to New 
Zealand. Accordingly, one re morning 
in April Frank Burnham and bis special 
friend, Charlie Warner, started for Auck- 
land. Before he left he bade Eva an affec- 
tiona’e adieu, and the past was forgotten for 
the time 

The trip was an uneventful one, and the 
young men arrived safely and well. They 
at once commenced business, and fortune 
came almost without seeking, 80 that the 
firm of Burnham & Warner was known far 
and wide. 

For three years the two friends contin- 
ued to prosper and acquire wealth, with no 
one to enjoy it with them 

One morning the breakfast bel) of their 
hotel rang as usual Charlie came down and 
seated himself at the table; he sat waiting 
for Frank some t'me, but he tailed to make 
his appearance 

“What can keep him so long?’’ thought 
Charlie ‘I will g” up and see if he is 
asleep ”’ 

He went to the door cf bis room. and af- 
ter knocking several times and obtaining no 
anewer, called for-*°sistance, and the door 
was forced open Frank was asleep, but it 
was the sleep that knows no waking On 
hie lips wae a smi'ec. and in his hand was a 
picture of Eva Stanley, on which was writ- 
ten: 
“Tt was not to be!" 

So they buried*him together with the pic 
ture and a package of letters which they 
found in bis desk, and sent the sad news 
home to his parents and to Eva Stanley. 
Nine years have passed, but she still re- 
mains unmarried. 

A 

Tuzn anv Now.—We are all apt to look 
upon poverty as about the worst ill which 
can befall us Ido not mean the poverty 
which brings us face to face with starvation, 
but simply that wart of means which makes 
existence a constant struggle. And yet how 
few of us there are who, baving got on in 
the world, and being surrounded with every 
luzary tha’ money can procure, do not look 
back to the days when every experience 
was an object to us as the bappieet of our 
lives True, we were younger then, our 
hearts were lighter. and our spirits unsoured 
by long contact with the world; but it was 
not only that. Were our pleases po 
keener, though simpler? Yea our French 
neighbors wisely say, tly a compensation in 
tout, and even the poverty which seems s0 
hard to bear has its redeeming points If 
we eould but remember this, perhaps we 
should not exhaust ourselves mutually and 
bodily as we do now in our struggle to ‘‘get 
on’ in the world. Again, when we are 

we are spared the many pangs and 
burnings which are caused aw our 
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endeavors to vie with our neighbors. We 
know that they are so much richer than we 
are that we do not attempt it, and with 
quiet mind. But as we begin to get on. as 
our incomes become larger, how many of us 
are there who can say with truth that we 
are superior to the pettiness of trying to 
outdo those around us? Your rich City man 
will do things he detests, and to places 
be abbors, for fear somebody should think 
he could not sfford it 1 would not be un. 
derstood wo undervalue wealth, or the com- 
torts and luxuries it can procure for us. I 
only wish to convince those who are still 
struggling and penting up the hill which 
leads to Jostens, that perhaps when they 
gain the summit they may look back upon 
the toilsome road not without regret for the 
pleasant milestones they have passed, sad 
so help them to that greatest of all earthly 
blessings—content. M. 8. 
EEE 


CHRISTMAS LORE. 


E need bardly tell our readers that the 
W word ‘‘Cbhristmas’’ was derived from 





Christ and mass, a festival of the 

Christian Church observed on the 
25 h of December as the anniversary of the 
birth of our Saviour. Once Christmas was 
confounded with the Epiphany, and cele. 
brated by the Eastern Churches in the 
months of April and May. It was inatitu'ed 
by Pope Telesphorus, who died A D. 188. 
In the fourth century 8t. Cyril of Jerusalem 
obtained from Pope Julius I an order to in- 
vestigate the subject of the day of Christ's 
nativity.and the result of the inquiry by the 
theologians of the East and West was an 
agreement on the 25th of December. The 
chief grounds of this decision were the tables 
of the censors in the archives of Rome. 

According to ecclesiastical computation, 
the Christmas holidays commence on the 
16th of December, and terminate on the 
ist of February; but practically the festival 
begins on the evening before Christmas 
Day, and usually lasts until the Twelfth 
Day This season is a joyous one, abound- 
ing in merry msking. We trace the origin 
of many of our Christian customs fir back 
to the old Pagan rites and ceremonies. By 
the amalgamation of Christian and heathen 
rites, festival of the Christian year was 
more thoroughly characterized than Christ 
mas; the festivities derived trom the Roman 
Saturnalia, and afterwards intermingled 
with the ceremonies of the British Druids, 
at the period of the winter solstice, became 
still later incorporated with the mythology 
of the ancient Saxon. Two popular obser- 
vanoes certainly belong to the worship of 
our heathen ancestors—the hanging up of 
the mistletoe, and the burning of the yule 
log. In the religion ofthe Druids, the mis- 
tletoe wae regarded with the utmost venera 
tion when growing in the bark of the oak, 
the favorite tree of their divinity Tutumes— 
who was the same as the Phasnician god— 
the sun—worshipped under so many difler 
ent names in olden times 
On Christmas Day the ancient Britons, 
with their priests, the Druids, went with 
pomp and rejoicings to gather the mystic 
parasite When the oak was reached on 
which the mistletoe grew, two white bulls 
were bound to the tree. and~the chief 
Druid. clothed in white, emblem of purity 
ascended the tree and cut the nk plant 
with a golden knife, and the sprays were 
caught in the folds of the robe of a priest 
standing beneath the tree. The mistletoe 
was then divided among the people, who 
hung the sprays over the entrances to their 
dwellings to propitiate sylvan dei'ies during 
the season of frost and cold These rites 
were retained throughout the Roman do- 
minion in Britain, alao under the sovereignty 
of the Jutes,Saxons and Angles. Therefore 
the special custom connected with mistletoe 
on Christmas Eve is an indubitable relic of 
the days of Druidiem— we allude tothe kiae- 
ing under the mistletoe. The burning of the 
yule log, too. is an ancient custom trans 
mitted to us by the Scandinavians who at 
their feast of Juul. at the winter aclstice, 
kindled huge bonfires in honor of their god 
Thor. This custom is still observed in some 
European countries. 

The Christmas tree seems to be a very 
ancient custom in Germany,and is probably 
a remnant of the splendid and fanciful pa 
geant of the middle ages. That delightful 
innovation was introduced into Engiand 
after the marriage of Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert. Tue Germans have a'sn thoee 
legendary personages, KArish-Kingle the 
Christ-ebild, the rewarder of good, and 
Pelenichol or 8t Nicholas, the punisher of 
evil children These are s metimes renre 
sented as the same individual under d:ff.1- 
ent characters the prototype of which was 
doubtless the charitable St Nicholas. 

We will merely reter t hanging up the 
stockings on Christmas Eve Some years 
ago it Was acommon custom; but now the 
Christmas tree has in some places entirely 
taken tt® place of the stockiaxs for in many 
households all the presents, from parents to 
children, from children to parents from 
brothers, sisters, friends, and t\ servants, 
are placed either on or under the Christmas 


tree. 

The lish custom of singing carols in 
the early morning dates from the time when 
the peuple in general ceased to understand 





Latin; and the custom of decking houses and 
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eure at Christmas with evergreens is 
derived from the ancient Druid practices. 
It was an old belief thas eylven opirite might 
flock to the evergreens, unni 

by frost till a a a ob 
ivy, A ys, iu 

Pie a lavoftorning wiih were 
not removed til] Candlemas. 





A Fortune rrom CuEmisTRY.—It used 
to be said of a famous English geologist that 
he could tell by night in whet part of Eng- 
land he was yy simply tasting the soil A 
little chemical knowledge of soils helped a 
peddler toa great fortune. The founder of 
the Lardere! family one day took off his 
pack under the trees in Maremma Woods, 
and spread out his bread and meat for the 
noonday meal. While eating he fell asleep, 
and his bread and meat rolled down on the 
earth. When he awskened he picked it up 
and began eating. The first mouthful was 
so bitter that he could not swallow it. He 
found the cause was the earth in which it 
rolled. He,wasan intelligent fellow, and 
his hobby was chemistry. He had a triend 
at Leghorn who wasa druggist, and with 
whom he had studied out many s chemical 
secret. So the taste of the earth set his 
mind to work. He gathered a portion of 
the earth and put it in his pack. hen he 
tramped back to Leghorn he and his friend 
examined the earth, and found his suspi. 
cions verified. It was full of soda and 
borax. The peddler took his savings and 
quietly bought the waste land in the Mar. 
emma Forest, set up his manufactories, and 
made a princely fortune. In one of the gal 
leries of the splendid Larderel palace at 
Legaorn is a huge borax coronet, placed on 
a high gilt pedestal. Now, the grandchil 
dren of the clever old peddler who sold 
matches, tobacco, brandy, ete, are mating 
with the descendants of Medicis, Salviatis 
and Bavoy dukes. 


Qews Doles, 





~ Fountain foam is a new tint, a little paler 
than sea foam. 


The Rothschilds have lately paid in Eog- 
land $195,000 probate, and $120 000 legacy duty. 


A new slipper is cut very low, and fas- 
epee across the instep by a real goid brace- 
e 


Mies Braddon, the English novelist, is, in 
fact, Mrs. Maxwell, the wife of an English 
publisher. 


Ruskin has after many refusals. many 
rayers, and many entreaties, consented to sit 
or his bust. 


Thackeray enjoyed a good dinner. He 
was particularly found of american oysters 
and canvas back ducks. 


Mrs. Parnell, mother of the Irigh agita- 
tor, is generally regarded as the leading lady 
operator in Wall street. 


Prince Leopold will shortly be made a 
duke, and, like nis granu father, take his ducal 
title trom the county of Kent. 


On Thanksgiving dav Joseph Perkins, of 
Cleveland. Ohio. was 26, and came into pos- 
session of $10,000 000, the whole of his father’s 
estate. 


On November 17 numbers of persons 
were skating at Wimbiedon, near London, on 
» lake surrounded by trees, most of which 
were still in leaf. 


The Mormons within a year have made 
about 400 converts to their faithin Alabama 
and Mississippi, and have induced them to 
emigrate to Otab. 


Mr Bincroft, when complimented . 
correspondent the other day on his health, 
said the true secret of it was that he has al- 
ways plenty to do. 


L rd Derby is one of the wealthiest men 
in England, and as his income steadily in 
creases, it is rec’oned that his annual income 
will soon be $3,760 000 


As there is nolaw to previ nt killing fish 
in the streams of Georgia by exploding car 
tridges of dynamite under water, it is becom. 
ing @ popular pastime. 


An English tiger tamer died recently at 
Berlin from blood-poisoning caused by the 
bite of a flerce female tiger. His body was 
covered with scars acquired in his business. 


There are but thirteen grist mills now 
running outof thirty costly ones that Roches- 
ter onoe boasted of. Fifteen of them are now 
used as manufactories of machinery, and two 
are cremated. 


Sir Henry Havelock has been left a large 
fortune, but there is an awkward condition 
attached to it. He is to take the name of Allan 
in future in return for the sudden wealth 
thrust upon him. 


The King of Sixony has offered a prize, 
open to all nations, to consist of silver plate, 
tor the best scheme for rendering harml«<s to 
fish in rivers and lakes the refuse from factor. 
ies and sewerage from towns. 


A New Haven man smokes several ci 
mars aday throughout every even year, but 
in the odd years not one from January first 
to December last. This is without inconven 
coaee, aud ts a habitof fitteen yeare’ stand 

g 


Q teen Victoria regrets that she cannot 
use the deaf and dumb alphabet now so fast 
as when she was young. er Mutesiy learned 
jon —— = order to converse with the daugh. 

r of a cottager near Osborne, Is 
several years ago. — 


A South Carrollton Ky., father thinks 
bis ee too young to receive company 
and locks the parior door after tea. carrying 
the key out with him. Sucha man as that 
ought to be arrested by the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Chilaren. 


Under a South Carolina law pro- 
which 
Vides that money won at mbling shali,upon 
proof, be restored four-fold. a firm of Char e8- 
ton has entered suit for $79 000 against the pro- 
prietors of two fashionabie resorts, the 





amount alleged as havin 
men in whom the firm was yt Sested ay ties. 


Nevertheless, insu . 
in the street @ey- chen ung man 
pocket irate, and plunged the into his 

He his Only because 


, of whic bought 
in the infancy of the Lone Star RB abi 
fifteen cents an acre. IO 
pie yh . wow he selis fh at how 


The E 

mart saath wit Ragen, has Doors 
with her all day a 
bought at some 


value, which ba Ay it 
to her. Bhe listens ber son's last gift 


was & paper, on which was n, * 
fastened in the dome; for Heaven's cake but 
us out.” Two girls had ascended to the top ot 
} A ees House, and closed a sel!-i ng 


Near Paris, Ky., a negro stole a hog 
Not that this was an a . 
tuoky, but in order "10 om it “petti 21° om 

feet toget an t the Ino orm 
over his neck. When, he clim yb te 
ores ea 
. . 
ken, and when found he was — — 





Bouse Up 
The liver if it is dormant, and avoid atra'n of evils 
which must ‘otherwise ensue. Among anati-bilious 
medicines none rank so high as Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters. It speedily banishes those pains in the region 
of the affected organ, the yellowness of the skin, nau- 
sea, vertig®é and sick headache, which attend a bilious 
attack. A billous subject, after a brief course of this 
capital liver stimulant and invigorant, finds that bis 
tongue is no longer furred in the morning, his breath 
is grown sweeter, a hundred inexplicable sensations 
no longer make his life miserable, his bowels have ac- 
quired the steadiness of a well regulated piece of me- 
chanism, and he can eat with ahearty appetite and 
good digestion. It is because the Bitters assist nature 
in her efforts to bring back the disordered liver and 
bowels to their normal condition, that it accomplishes 
such remarkable cures. 
i 
What They Say. 

Rev. J. E. Rankin, D. D , of Washington. D. C., 
certifies of Warner's Safe Kidney and Liver Cure: 
**I do not doubt that it has great virtue.’’ Kev. C.A. 
Harvey, D. D., Secretary of Howard University, cer- 
tifles that for Bright's disease ‘‘no other remedy can 
be held for one moment in comparison with this.'’ B. 
W. Neff. of Detroit, Mich., certifies that it complete- 
ly cured him of a very serious chronic liver compiaint. 
J. H. Sherlock, of Rochester, N. Y., certifies that it 
cured him of Bright's disease of several years’ stand- 
ing, and that he believes it to be the most valuable 
remedy ever discovered. These are samples of bhun- 
dreds of ether testimonial... 

—~, 

A CaRD.—To ail who are suffering from tne 
errors and indiscretions of youth, nervous 
weakness, early decay, loss of vitality, &c.,\1 
will send a recipe that will cure you, Fres 
Cuarex. This great remedy was discovered 
by & missionary in South America. Sends 
self-addressed envelope tothe Euv. Jossrs T. 
Inuar, Station D, New York Otty. 








OFFics or THE LEDGER. 
New York, December 2, 1879. 
This is to certify that I have used a lotion known as 
*‘Sapanule,** and find it to be an excellent articie for 
allaying inflammation —Rospest BONNER. 





Tape Worm removed by Dr KUNKEL, 250 N. 9th St. 
Phila.,Pa Pin,Seat & Stomach Worms. (Advice free.) 





Remember Hop Bitters never does harm to the 
smallest child, but good, alwayfand continually. 


When our readers answer any 44¢- 
vortisement found in these columns 
they will confer a favor on the Puab- 
lisher and the advertiser by naming 
the Saturday Evening Post. 
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- Am NIFIOENT CIFT: 
Rates ne Ifesiae store * 
U iinimom bpgemcctmntiearte on 


ary and Family Journal, size ot ¥. > 
filled with charwiug Stories, Sketches, Poems, (seful Know! “ 
etc., for all) ou triaithres months fr ovy 16 cents, 
and toeach subscriber we will give, fr@@, * copy vfour be A 
magnificent Art Porrfolio, entitied, “an Aibum of Ar: 
tistic Geme,’’ containing six exquisite stone engre ing 
of American and foreign scorers, pleasiug home —— hor | 
bound in handsome covers, the whoie forming poe A ~~ al 
magnificet adornments for the parlor table that cou Citt. rod 
This valuable premium is an A lute Free “i ae 
induce all to tre Tas Frarsrpe at Home for three eeiptiee al 
nember, only 18 cents fers three-months = a 
the paper and the premiam free! The “ Album of ~g * a 
is worth three times the price. ery £7 arti Address, 
scriptions and four premiums fer 5 cents, or * for * _* ‘ 
F. M. LUPTON, Publisher, 27 Park Place, New York. 
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HEALTHIS WEALTH 


Health or Body is Wealth of Mind. 
RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 
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ous of each of organs. It establishes 
th t the entire functional harmony,and 
sup} the blood with a pure and healthy cur- 
rent of new life. The skin, after a few days’ use o 
the becomes clear and beaatiful 


Pimples, 
removed ; Sores soon cured. Persons 
sufferi from scrofu Diseases of 





RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


THE CHEAPEST AND B MEDICINE FOR 
FAMILY USEIN HE WORLD. 


ONE 530 CENT BOTTLE. 


47» roars AD PRE- 
Ve SIIDDEN AT- 
Pan Ata DIs- 
RED DOLLA EX- 
EDICIN ES Ou hk MEDI- 


DWAY’S READY RELIEF 
NALLY—OK TAKEN INTER- 

CUORDING TO DIRECTIONS — 
FROM WHATEVER CAUSE. CEASES TO 
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Ague. o  & 
Toothac Lien al or ¥. a ig S- aon tne 
a oo a. or with 


or Dysentery. or with “Barns, Bestia ot or 
Brelen, or wi ns the ap- 


plication of RADWAY'S Ik GRaDY GE RELIEF will cure 
you of the worst of these plaints in a few hours. 


RADWAY’S REGU- 
LATING PILLS. 


tasteless, elegan for 1 
ee ee a> Sokease. Aver. ee dneys. 
bladder, nervous diseases, headache, constipation cos- 


tiveness, indigestion, — ee on bilious 
fever, infammation of 


Dr. 


poe, ane s and all de- 
ts of the internal viscera. ted to 
effect a positive cure. 

PRICE % CENTS PER BOX. SOLD BY ALL 
DRUGGISTS. 


DR. RADWAY & OO. 
33 Werres Street, Hew York. 


ARTHURS HOME MAGAZINE. 


Taking literary rank with the vest periodicals of the 
day, it claims to be, in its peculiar characteristics and 
varied Departments ,:more thoroughly identified with 
the people than any other magazine of its class going 
into their homes, not only as a power for good, but as 
a pleasant companion and friend. 


ATTRACTIVE FEATURES. 


Arthur's is = live Magazine, always keeping up with 
the times. 

{tsssrial and shorter stories are from the pens of 
some of the best writers in the countr . 

ts literature 's pureand elevating aod it never con- 
tains a lin- or word offe sive to good taste 

ite Liiustrations of Fashion sre practical. and give 
help and not bewliderment and disgust, to those who 
wish to know the new and prevailing styles 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS. 


The best monthly magazine publisbéi in America. — 
News, Clinton, Mich 

Arthar’s Home Mazaszing is one of a best that 
reschs this office —Free P . Ripon, ¢ 

Bright and sparkling as ever an fitted with every- 
thing + ita. welcome guest. —Independent, Paw 

aw ch 

If you want a magazine that is in eyery 
model. both ino appearance and matter, subse Gosrite f tor 
Arthur's Home Maeazine.--'{om-+ Monthly 

There are always Gaiatiiy iliustrated articles and 
the most fons ole fashion pilates to be found. -- Weekly 
Aurora C eveland,. Unio. a 


REDUCED RATES FOR 1880:~ 





< . One year, e ee" eS ee q2 0 
Coples: 2 - - - - - - - 3.50 
°e os 7 - i ss - = = A410 

4 * e e - - - 7 - 6 
ee and one to club-getter, - 12 00 


BUT PERICK's PATTERNS in every number. 
SPECIMEN NUMBER, 10 CENTS. 


T. 8. ARTHUR & SON, 
227 South Sixth S’., Philadelphia, Ps. 


PIMP Black-Heads — “URE 
*LES ct Cc ee cere pleasant, 
every one off in 
2" ry 4 ee Me cnt left clear. 

a ‘anblemished siways. Five n, Jears tested 
ond NE uavee YET FaILep. Sent by Dr . N. stod- 


falo, N. Y.. 1 wi 
3% cts CaTainnis eafferert please Tapper REE post- 


paid Trial | Package of be best remedy in the world. 


Aw ps aad epee each Biate. ‘Balary 975 
ad es Goods sold by sample. 
A BELLE Man ANUF'G 0O.. Chicago, Ill. 








Y ELEPH ABTS. foot b hb. sent postpaid 45c . (15 

Des ) Pig or Fe joineh 3c, ; all 8i Cannot 
Maof., Drawer 622, Cdicago 

"MAS PRESENT, 4-page A Albam. tilus- 


trated «ith efures in colors! and 4 quvutations 
fur ie. ; 'is for $l postpaid. J. F. Ingal's. Lyon, Mass. 


ELEGANT ards, ‘Chromo, M otto and G lass 
4.0 same : see West & 0o., Westville, 
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CURES BY ABSUEPTION.—The well- 
known medicinal properties of Glycerine, of which 
*“SAPANULE"? is largely composed, is an assurance 
to the public of the wonderful curative powers of this 
celebrated Lotion for all Nervous, Inflammatory and 
Skin Diseases. Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lame Back, 
Headache, Bruises, Sprains, Burns or Scalds, Chil- 
biains, Bunions, Piles, &c., yield at once to its sooth- 
ing influence, and are permanertiy cured. Salt 
Rheum, Erysipelas, Humors, Uhapped Hands, Rough- 
ness, and a!) diseases of the Skin are quickly and posi- 
tively cured. Used in sponge or foot baths removes 
all pain or soreness of body, limbs and feet. Sold by 
all druggists. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Send for t!lumigated circular an¢ cards. 
Samuel Gerry & Co., Propristors. Office 237 Broad- 
way, N. Y. Lasell, Marsh & Gardiner, Wholesale 
Agents, N.Y. 





The Only Remedy 
THAT ACTS AT THE SAME TIME ON 
\ THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, 


and the KIDNEYS. 
This combined action gives it won 
derful power to cure all diseases, 


Why Are We Sick? 
Bee allow these 
UKE WE great ns 
Sto become clogged or dorpid, "and 
poisonous humorsare therefore forced bd 
into the blood that should be 


BJLIOUSNESS, PI ILLES, CONSTIPATION, 
KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, URINARY 
DISEASES, YE MA TE WEAK- 
NESSES, AND NERVOUS 
DISORDERS, 

A by causing free action of these organs 
and restoring their power lo irow of A 
Pry desciise. 

Why Suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipaticn ? 
\ f Why frichtened over disordered Kidneys } 
Why endure nervous Or sick headaches? 
Why have sleepless nichts ! 


Use KIDNEY WORT and rvjoice in 
healih. It ie @ dry, vegetable compound and 
One package will make six qtsof Medicine. 


Y 2 Get it of your Druggi+t, he will order 
Jor you. Price, $1.00. 
WELLS, BISZALDSON 2 C., 
(Will send post paid.) Ge, Popeater sf 
> < > 


WARNER'S 


TEISAFE 


KIDNEY&LIVER 
og 5354 = 


_—‘¢Bormerty Dr. Craig's Kidney Cure.) 

A a paration and the omly sure 

in — ne word for Bright's D 
Midnuey, Liver, an 


Jrinary Diseases 
USeTestimonia of the highest order in proof 
(aro For iheware f Beeheten, call for Ware 
r o 


For the = of Brisht’s and the other 
call for Warmer’s Safe Midney 


diseases, 
pat par WARNER’S 






















| Remedies are 
oy & See 
and alers in 


Medicine every- 
where. 


H. H. Warner & Co. 
Proprietors, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
B® Bend for Pamphict 
Testimonials 






JUHNBIUON, 
LIANE &Co. 


Bold wholesale in Philadeinhia 
HOLLOWAY &CoO., and SMITH, 


GRAND HOLIDAY OFFER! 


1,000 Grand, Square and Upright Pianos. 


3 000 Church, Cabinet and Parior Organs. 


e ety of style, now 
My owr manufacture, im every variety 
oftertiat P -e5 lower than ever before, PIANOS, $145, 


$150, 8164 225, $250 snd upwards, inciuding Cover, 


MOCANE 345, $62, $75, 180, 985, 190, 1100, 
$1.20, and upwarus, inciusing Stool #°4 Book. 

All inetrumente full y 1 rane dat for BIX YEARS one 
oe nA + - 15 DAYS vt en ee eulbanates ~ ae 


we cumtanuing full ime. 


JAMES T. PATTERSON, 





F. O. Drower it Bridgepert, Conn., U.S.A. 


EVENING POST. 
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PROF. PAINE’S POSITIVE, NEVER-FAILING TREATMENT. 


Irected on the Take oncof Prof. Paine’s Liver 
sheave oO times a day, nati 
Catarrh tiseptic 





umptiva, eic., read the 


Things That Never Did and Nover Will Care Catarrh. 


Oxygen cas, oxygen Inhalants, powders on tennis, nasal douche with salt and other trritanta, 
9 ¢f farmer =X elociriel! 7 aud galvani 


earbolic acid, muriat sof ay uw ols, “3 

tating olla, tar, the pe ot no be rio! 6 & § ‘hs cpathy, all hy. and a!l o.her pathies, 
retended cures lays boom t oreu ¥ tte he rod heve “T70v “n n ally *  Boprreat an! universal 
on the failure that Inconrelorr ioace » sof ontert! Rarplylag tom 0 for tr atmnt i — 
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bor of HOME TREATMENT, eend for Prof, Paino’s Domestic Practice or Now School Remedies; 60 
sal 7 Pvisonal Examination and Treatment, call or write to Prof. Paine, 2)8. Ninth street, Phil- 


AGUE, CHILL FEVER NEURALGIA and RHEU. 
\ sont ataertic Byrun, 
"aiue’s 8. I’. Pill or Nerve 


Medicines may b« ordered through druggists, agenta, or directly from the main office, 
25-0 easyrre | yew STyp wey Pry, ADFLPHIA. 








of 000 PAGES, ONF (OLUKED 


beautitul wor 
PLOW eK PLATE, and MO ILL USTHATIONS. with 
Descriptions of the b+ st Flowers and Vegetabies and 


how to grow them = alifora FiVe CRNT STAMP. In 
English or German 

Vi K‘s SE#DS arethe best in the world Five 
OC) NT8 for pc stage will buy the FLORAL GUIDRB, tell- 
ing how to get them 

The FLOWER ASD VEGETABLE GARDEN, 175 
Pages, Six Colored Pilates, and many hundred En- 
aravings For Scents in paper covers; $1.00 in ele- 
gantcloth. In German or English. 

Vic K's ILLUs' KATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
—82 Pages, a . vlored Viate inevery number aud many 
fine Kngravings. Price §i 2a year; Five Copies for 
4» 00) «Specimen Numbers sent for 10 cents; 3 trial 
copies for 25 7 Addre-s. 

JAMEs Vit- K, Hochester, N. Y. 


R. DOLLARD, 
518 
CHESTNUT 8T., 


PHILADELPHIA. a 
Premier Artist 





IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VENTIL- 
ATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND TOUPEEA. 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 
Por Wigs, Inches. Tou tL -4 Bealpe, 


No.1. The round of the 
ead. No.1. ny moment back 


bh 
No.2 —e forehead over 
he head to neck No. 2 “Over 7° as 





No.3. From ear to ear over far as required 

the top. No. 3. Overthe crown of 
No.4. From ear to ear. the bead. 

round the forehead 





He has Tg * ae, for sale ree Stock of 
Gents’ wie, ) sae ¢: Half Wigs, 
F rizettes, valde, earls ., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any caihatenant in the Un- 
lon. Letters from any part of the world will receive 
attention. 

Privatervoms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentleman's 

Halr. 


PATENTS. 


In connection @ith the blication of the SCIEN- 
TIF © AMBKICAN, we continue W& ect as Molicitors tor 
Patents. (@ eats ¢§ opyrights, Labels, etc., for the 
L pited States. ( anada, (ula, Fudiaod, france, Ver- 
many.¢cte We have had THIKTY-F:iVB YRAKS &X- 
PRE'ES CE. 





ENTIFIC AM®eKICAN, Thislarge and sviendid iilus- 
trated we ky paper, $4.20 a year shows the progress 
of science. is very luteresting, and bas an enormous 
circulation 

Cap | obtaina Patent? The quickest and best way 
to obtain a satisfactory answer, without expense. ta to 
write to us (Munn & Co,), describing the invention, 
with agmaiisketch. All we need is to get the idea. 
Ve will immetiately answ-r. and give © orceesary 
instructions For this advice we make uo charge. We 
als» send free our Heapd Kook abort the Patent 
Laws, Pater ts, Caveats, Trade Marks, their costs and 
how procured. ‘with hints for —> aivances on 
toven‘ions Address MUNN £4200 Pabiishers of the 
MCIBNTIFIC AMAKICAN 37 Park few, New York. 


DRY_~GeEoODS & OUTFITTING 
GOODS MAILED 

To every State and Territory just 
as ordered, and even an, tf if not 
»S expec ted, Jzohanges or the 
money refund ed. 

tor samples or prices speci 
on postal card what is desi ° 
and addre-s, 
Mail Department for Samples and Supplies, 

nd Depot, Philadaiphia. 


ira 
JOHN WANAMAKER 
BE ELEASE STATE THE PAPER YOU SAW Tmis 


2 os Crystal, Lace. Prrfumed and Chromo 
Cards, name in Gold and Jet, 0c, Olintoa Bros, 
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Patents obtained through us are noticed in the sal-. 








ALLEN’S 
Balsam! 


THE | 
GREAT a 
REMEDY | ; 


FOR doreea by tne Press and 


CURING | Eurs: 


BOLD FVERY WHERE. ERE. 


CONSUMPTION. 


United States. 


Parties having LAND CLAIMS or LANDS 
Inthe U.S. 


Who DESIR TO SELL, Sond Fall Particulars, Synop- 
sis of Title and Map of same to ’ 





J. WISE NORTON, 
P.O. Rox 1979., Philadetphia, Pa. 


SHOT Ist wooesnaterse 
- | 14880 ftwiae with ask Bel . ‘Boe 


Punch. Also our Bla.) Kentucky’ mise for $10, 
warranted or no sale. send for Illustrated Ostalogue 
and Price Lists to 


JABS BOWEN &2 BOR, 
Kuterprise Gun Works, 
136 & 138 Weed %., 
EeTaBLisaxp, 1848, Pittebergh. Pa. 


JAMES H. BUNE, 
Wall Paper & Window Shade 


Depot, 
TW ENTY-SEOOND AN DCH STN UT 8TSB., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





B.—Orders by Mall aud Decorative Work 
am attended to, in person. 


Dr. Beymeur, Graduate of Medicine 


and Pharm Store. N. W. cor. Thirteenth 
and Brown ts. lla., guarantees an —_ 
cure in Serofula, Fypbilitic avd ven 

in Catarrh, 


Piles, Nervous age Ty ute 
ano Troubles, rreguiarities, Loss ys, 8 Fe- 
ale Complaints, = No olerta, oe free. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


hand ¢xpemees, or allow 
commtcaton, to sell our new and wendetten f Mag 


tions te meron what we my. bom Free. 
Address SHERMAN & ©O., Marshall, Mich. 


Or lady that senda us their 

address Will rece:ve some 

a Preaty Mit cunt may 
au 


prove the te ppiny-stone toa liieofsuccess liiserpecially 
adapt dt, those who have reached the footef the til, 
Addrens M. YUU NU, 173 Greenwich st, New York 

Com piete 


Photographic Apparatus % cents, 


(‘8 80 simpie that any boy or girl can necemmary chew! 
poe atonce) contains all bean cae. 


tog Work nite £O0, ve Sixth st. New sted vork, 
ORGAN BEATTY PIAN 


aw Roane St pe, B eet Gol ten Tongue Reeus, tale 
Knee hweile, Balinot Case warnt 4 @ yeare Mool 4 Boot BOR. 
Kew Piawes, 61423: S865. Ge Seema erat F ree. 
Adiress Daniel F, Beatty, Washington, New Jersey. 
ortones every Rook sent 


$10 $1000 zor 


ddree HAXTERKR A‘ ©.. 


f)eincns in a st ye ~ makes 


sO Chromo, Snowflake, ‘ Root. Lily, te cards, 
SOU) with name, We post-paid. Hoyal (arc ©.. 
Sorthford Conn 


Lily. Floral, Enamel, Gilt Scroll, motto, 
ble cards po 2 alike. nameon ite (ard Mine 
Northford (t. 


Tat. t Cards. Sew’ bromo. Shetls Gint- Fad 
Dac “Vite name, 0c. © . A. Spring, EW ailing. 
or 


1 tn = aa NT fade Hye OH th name 
Gen. 1. Reed &fo Nagan VY, 


5 Best Mixed ‘ ards ever sold with nome. me. for 10. 
Poatpal sad v 





4. TRY ME. J.B Hested WN 


ELEGANT Cbromo Cards, with name, 
paid, 0c. L. JON Es & OO., Nasa, N.Y. 
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RB full dress bonnets there are large Jo- 
sephine and Directotre hats of ivory 
plash like felt, bordered with gold braid, 
and ornamented in tront with a large 

ivory plush bow, fastened down with a goid 
becgie, and tied with ivory-white strings. The 
white theatre bonnets are made of lace, point 
@’esprit net, a bright fower, afew gold span- 
gies, and strings that cal! to mind the Spanish 
mantilia, so large are they ; and they are usu- 
ally tastened on the shoulder with « rose. 
Gold now plays a very important role in milli- 
nery. 

A very pretty bonnet is of biack velvet ; the 
brim, which fits closely round the head, is 
quite flat, and is trimmed round with a row 
of jet; the rematnder of the brim is embroi- 
dered with jet. The crown is encircled with 
@® biack velvet and satin pekin ribbon, with 
large Alsatian bow in front, and jet clasp in 
the centre. The strings are of the same pekin 
ribbon, and are embroidered at the edges with 
jet, like the ends of « cravat. 

An elegant, yet modest, bonnet is of white 
satin, or felt, of the “Peg Woflington" shape. 
The strings are of white satin and gauze pe- 
kin. A white feather surrounds the crown, 
witb a parrot on one side. 

A very modest bonnet is of grey plush, with 
a twist of grey silk and satin pekin ribbon 
round the crown, and an Alsatian bow of the 
same materia! in front, with loops and ends 
80 long that they nearly cover the crown. 
Strings of the same pekinribbor. Very small 
Directoires are made of colored vvivet to 
match the dress; their crowns are embroi- 
dered with gold or jet, and a braid to match 
lines the interior of the brim. Within the 
brim, on one side, is a emali bird. Satin 
strings to match the velvet. 

In large hats, I noticed the Frondeuse, which 
is of plushy felt, and has two immense biack 
feathers round the crown, and joined together 
in the centre by a bright-featbered bird. The 
Drim of this hat droops over one ear, and is 
very unique. 

Although Parisian ladies do not like large 
hats, artists prefer them to small ones; and 
they are doing al! they can to induce ladies to 
adopt yeta little longer the romautic Van- 
dyke ana Xemorandt shapes, than which noth- 
ing is more becoming to youthful, pretty 
faces. 

A Rembrandt of black velvet, with the brim 
lined with black feathers, and the crown also 
encircled with a rich and nobie ostrich plume 
with three tips, falling over one sie, is very 
handsome. A bird may also be added on one 
side to the interior of the briin ; or a large bow 
may be placed on one side, or in the centre. 

1 no@w turn from millinery to warm, useful 
furs. Sealskin has at last to some extent been 
taken into favor by the Parisians, and our tur- 
riers have made preparations by laying in a 
good stock of dark rich seal jackets and 
cloaks. The jackets are but little aitered from 
last year’s shapes. They range from thbirty- 
seven to forty inches in length; the front ts 
double-breasted, and there ts a collar tbat 
opens or roils close to the throat, like a gen- 
tlieman’s coat-collar; there is no seam in the 
centre of the back, as that part Is blocked over 
a torm, but In other respects the shape follows 
the outline of the figure. Those jackets that 
are well cut witb the fewest seams are the best 
to select, as the pile is apt to wear off at the 
joins, and the fur looks thin and rubbed in 
consequence. The shoulder seams are short, 
and the sieeves are sewn On high, which gives 
& masculine, yet jaunty, effect to the jacket. 
The lining is satin grec, a lustrous twilied silk 
that does pot fray. Brown, to match the fur, 
is the general color, bul crimson is newer and 
more cheerful looking. in purchasing a seal 
jacket, it is advisabie to biow open the furand 
stroke it against the pile, to be assured of its 
depth and velvety thickness; also that it is 
well colored to the pelt. Tile Alaskaand Shet- 
land skins are both at present shown by our 
furriers. The former are the strongest, the 
latter the finest, and there are very few of 
them. Untrimmed jackets are more popuiar 
tman those bordered with anotber fur The 
muffs are small, without tassels or bows, and 
they are usually made entirely of sealskin. 

Fur-lined cloaks are shown ina variety of 
shapes this season. The best houses have des- 
ignated these garments in long, siender,cling- 
ing shapes ; also in long jackets, and es circu. 
lars. in selecting such a garment the pur- 
chaser should keep in view the probability 
that sach draperies will be revived, and select 
an ample garment; for this reason many lia- 
Gtes are buying circulars instead of the newer 
shapes. Circulars are made with the deep 
Russian collar—hoods for passeese—and may 
be either bordered or plain ; if the aum to be 
expended is limited, it ts better to omit the 
border and buy the best quality of sil and ot 
far. Cheap linings of fur rub off on the dress 
beneath them, and the low-priced silks soon 
become “ebiny."" Kepped silk of heavy qual- 
ity, Sicilien ne, arm ure,and a new fabric called 
Messine, are all used for the outside of the 
cioak. Armure is liked because its figured 
surface does not get shiny. Satin de Lyon 
and piain satin are chosen tor the richest 
cloaks. A new cioth used by Worth for such 
cloaks is wool on the wrong side, with silk on 
the surface ribbed like Terry velvet. This is 
trimmed with natural beaver, and has, be- 


sides, ornaments of passem@nterie, draped 
eords, large sbowy buttons, panels of ar- 
mure. 


1 have already alluded to the new painted 
lace worn for lingerie purposes. It is increas 
ing im favor. itis paimted by hand in casb- 
mere colors and designs. Both black and 
white lace may be thus painted. Black lace is 
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painted in Breton lace patterns and Japanese 
blue. White lace, especially that represent 
ing Mechlin patterns, is tinted by the brush, 
and is used for jabots, ties, caps, and band- 
kerchiefs. The Indian muslin which sccom- 
panies these articies is also painted to match 
the lace, and the cambric for handkerchiefs is 
painted in the same way. I need not tell you 
that this hand-painted lace, muslin, etc., is al- 
ready being imitated by manufacturers, who 
are printing lace, muslin and cambricin hand 
designs. Black painted iace will be used to 
trim black dresses. It will be a serious rival 
to beaded lace. Biack Spanish lace is also 
much used for fichus. 

A great novelty, which at present can only 
be obtained at one Parisian house, is the cul- 
rass Veronese. This cuirass is of silk elastic 
material, manufactured expressly for this 
purpose, and having the appearance of heavy 
faille or giace silk. The secret of this waist is 
that it fits in tothe figure over the bust and 
hips without a crease. It is worn without a 
belt. This isa most beautiful style, and will 
likely soon be In general favor. 

A novelty in evening dress fabrics is white 
tollet sanglier, boar's cloth, a heavy, all-wool 
material, dotted in raised fine points. 

The jauntiest jackets for young girls are 
made of cream and drab.colored cloths, with 
collars and cuffs of olive, green, gendarme, 
garnet, blue or biack velvet. 

An innovation in underwear is seen in fine 
pink and blue fiannel, beautifully embroi- 
dered in flowers, with white floss; other more 
costly underwear comes in silk, in such colors 
as red, blue, rose color and olive green. White 
skirts are no longer worn in the street. Black 
satin, or Japanese biue, scariet or olive green 
satin and flanne!) take their place. 

Dinner dresses are open no longer, either in 
& square or V shape, but in an ovai shape, and 
a tiny chemisette (called modiste) is worn in- 
side; it is of lace or embroidered muslin, and 
the edge of the opening its trimmed witha 
fiuting of white lace or crepe lisse; the semi- 
skirtand very tight sleeves have a white fia- 
ish to correspond. 





Fireside Unhat. 
CHRISTHAS GIFTS AND CHRISTMAS CHEER. 


HE spiritof Christmas has again brought 
its happy influence among us, and every 
where loving hands and hearts are busily 
occupied with the prenarations for Me 
Christmas Day. Christmas trve fs a). 
ways prominent among these preparations, 
and while many “ag with time-honored ven- 
eration to this method of distributing gifts,in- 
genuity has devised others,in a description of 
which my readers may find something useful. 

One amusing, and to children highly excit- 
ing way of distributing presents, is to dress 
up somebody ae Father Christmas, and bring 
him into the room laden with the gifta hung 
about bim, or wtina large, light case contain. 
ing them all. He should make a speech, and 
way sacmething to each ecnild on presenting the 
gift. Hts clothes should be covered with flakes 
of snuwW,—bits of cotton wool with powdered 
giase or alum sprinkled over,a little gam hav- 
ing firatbeen puton. A whitewig, moustache 
and beard, and a fur headdress sprinkled with 
frost. and a staff are all requisite. Another 
way is tolet Father Christmas bold a recep- 
tion In a sortof grotto, with frosted boughs 
anda background of snow, or a painted scene 
of winter. Usher the children in,and let them 
‘eceive thetr presents from either bim or an 
attendant “Snow,” who should be a child 
standing by him, clothed entirely in cotton 
wool, with “frost” sprinkled over. I have 
seen children delighted with this, and much 
cogitation goes on as to who “Snow” is, or 
Father Christmas. 

Then there is ‘the Gipsy,” somebody stand- 
ing behind a table, on which are the presents, 
dressed up and disguised, and somebody else 
behind her, hidden from view, whose arms 
come around her waist,and whose hande form 
her feet. These ‘feet’ must have shoes and 
stockingson,and dance about,and the “Gipsy” 
must move her body and feign to be dancing. 
A curtain must be pinned close behind her, 
so that the bidden person ts not visible. 

Another mode of distributing gifts is,towards 
the close of the day's entertainment to make 
the cbildren sit in a ring, each biindfolded,tell 
them that Father Christmas is going to bring 
them something, but they must sit quiet and 
not look, Ul] music plays, then go round at 
the back of them, drop lightly each present 
into their laps, keep them waiting tora few 
minutes,and then strike up a merry tune. 
All the bandages will be torn off and each 
child finds her present. 

The Christmas sbip is another way ot giving 
presents always appreciate’ by children. 
Roughly shape a ship out of some iarge boxes 
—that is to say, have one end pointed, and 
makea deck with pieces of wood, leaving a 

ood bole for the cabin. Fil] the cabin and 
oad the deck with presents. Rig up satis of 
white —— or calico.and with a bright flag or 
two tt looxs very well. It f« pns or drawn 
into the room on Christmas Eve. 

I have seen & snow cave, withan loe King, 
which wasmade thus: Makeacave of yreat 
boughs; get a painter's large brushand dash 
white paint over them, then sprinkle thickly- 
powdered alum. Let the white paint be in 
patches likesnow. If ible,get glass dro 
Of all sizes, anu drop them from the bong 
nearest tbe audience,to look like icicles. Hang 
a lamp with a bluish shade from the top. Make 
a throne of a box, covered with wadding, and 
arrange everything to add to the effect at the 
sides and back, covering it all with wadding 
and some of that giased net, which is sold for 
covering purposes at Berlin woo! shups, or 
dasbing a8 much powdered alum (with gum 
first dropped on) as ible, to make it all 

kle. If white sard ts to be had. lay that on 
the ground. The Ice King shold nave a crown 
of white cardboard.cut in points, covered with 
wadding sprinkled with alum, with giass 
icicies dropping on to the forehead. Long hair. 
moustache, and beard of whit= wool, with 
icicies. Long robe of white calico oranv white 
material, with wadding or swansdown round 
the neck, sleeves, and skirt. with patches of 
frosted wool dotted about. He should wield a 
wand with icicles d ping from ift,and a lar 
lump of frosted woo! on the top. fhe light 
should be dim and thrown down from the 
sbaded lamp above. If any dead bir’s are 
eyo up about the timeot fete they could 
lata t to add to the weirdness of the 
scene. A large spowbal!l can be made cf card- 


board and wii 
this ~S 





should be cut quickly at the time of distribu- 
tion, and discover ihe wooden frame, into 
which tne hand could go easily and draw out 
the presents. The wooden bars forming the 
ball should be tar apart to admit of this ; they 
mut be,of course, bent to Any carpen- 
ter or handy man could do easily. An ad- 
dress might be spoken by the King,in a sepul- 
cbral c6,and a few remarks madeas “ach 
git is distributed. Sometimes the Ice King 
a mantie thrown over him, made entirely 
of wadding or calico, which has a good effect. 
Another way for making the fiamework of 
the snowball of cane or whalebone in two 
halves, covered with rather thin paper and 
then with wadding The two halves shuld be 
80 lightiy attached that when rolled into the 
room they divide in half.und the presents 
luced inside are clearly visible. The cave is 
t extemporized with a large sheet, which, 
by means of boxes, bundles, etc., presents & 
apriace like angles and blocks. These should 
be well covered with white wadding and 
sprinkled with frosting powder. The Ice King 
should be clothed in white, with long white 
hair and beard, all scattered over with trost- 
powder; a wreath of holly about his bead and 
&@ wand ifn his band. 
DOLLS, TOYS, AND NEW GAMES, 


Of all the nations in the world, it used to be 
said, none made so much provision ror the 
amusementand enjoyment of their children 
as the Japanese. in our mania for copying 
them, we appear to have followed their exam. 
ple in this, as in otper things ; and certainly 
this year we bid fair to rival them in the boun- 
tiful preparations made for suitable Christmas 

ft. 

A visit to toy shops will prove all that we 
have said and so also will the numberiess nov- 
elties brought out tor the occasion. The most 
remarkable oi these is perhaps the “Ondine,” 
or swimming doll, a wonderful mechanical 
toy, quite appropriate to these days of excite. 
ment on the subject. She can swim, when 
wound up, either un her chest or back,accorda- 
ing as her Lead is bent back wards or forwarder. 
The Swimming Dog, another water toy, is a 

Newfoundland,singularly well m lied 
which “walks the waters like a thing of life.” 
Both these require a good sized tank or large 
bath in which to oe, themselves, as they 
are by no means small. The tancy tor mechan- 
ical an'mals shows itself largely in the new 
toys. There isa clever swimming fish, a mag- 
nificent peacock that raises its talland spr 8 
it with the most natural pride ; a white rabbit, 
which raises iteelt on its hind legs, and gnaws 
acarrot so cleverly that it must be a faithful 

rtrayal of the original animal in “Alice in 
onderiand.” The Kicking Baby is another 
clever invention; this naughty infant shakes 
its bead wrings its hands, says ‘‘ Papa” and 
**Mamma,” and cried aloud when laid down to 


sleep. 

The difference of English and French manu- 
facture is ong Fy 2 in the very cast of the 
dolls’ features. he first-named are modelied. 
we are told, from life, and are purely English 
intheir bonnie and innocent prettiness. The 
Frenchare prettv, too, but without the child- 
ishness of the English dolis, which is their 
greatest charm. be French jointed dolls, 
which turn their heads and move their limbs, 
are 80 well sha as to be suitable for artists 
models. They bave such pretty natural hair 
which can be dressed at pleasure. Apropos ot 
this. we saw a large collection of wigs and 
coiffares for dolls, 80 that when the youthful 
mamma is tiled of one fashion she ean obtain 
another. 

The rag dolls, with china faces aad heads, 
are very pleasant Comapetene. as they are 
light tocarry. A magnificent doll of English 
manufacture was 38 inches in height, and was 
also remarkably light, ber body being stuffed 
with wool. The London maker of many of 
these dolls bas become quite famous for their 
prett'ness of face. They are all modelled we 
are informed, from his own children. The 
dolls can be dressed and undressed, and are 
dressed in the fashionable costume of the day, 
the latest fashions are seen in them—tied-back 
skirts, lined with the needtul ‘ balayeuse,” 
plaid costumes,and the wildest mixtures of 
pale blue and dark green, and dark green and 
pale pink. It is almost imposible to have 
an idea of the luxurious style of the present 
fashionable doll. Besides being clothed in the 
last fashion—buttoned boots, black silk stock. 
ings, gloves with five and eight buttons, co! 
lars, cuffs, caps, and fichus of lace—she has 
drese-hoider, double eye-giasses, chatelaines, 
and every kindof comband brush which could 
be mentioned. Moreover, she usually has hair 
which can be combed, brushed, and dressed. 
A fine ladyin process of dressing bad an un- 
aer petiicoat of pale Diue satin puffed, with 
a train of grenat silk, edged with Ragusa lace; 
cap to match. 

The most complete and delightful present 
fora littie gir! would be, we should think 
one of the “Cassettes,” containing a doll and 
her whole trousseau, down to the smallest ar- 
ticle. The dresses seemed beautitully made, 
and so did the smalls imens of undercioth 
ing; and the doll lay the midst,a Princess 
of a Sleeping Beauty, waiting for some little 
mistress to wake her up to play. 

Several] new games have been bronght out; 
of these Ballo is piayed with a cue and bal! ; 
the cue is baianced on & rest over a board, 
with round bolesin it, the holes numberin 
up to100 Three india-rubber balis are 
which are aimed at the holes. A game called 
Egg Shy te a fashionable kind of Aunt Sally, 
played with posts, on which the ivory eggs are 
placed. Short sticks are then used to aim at, 
and knock over the cae. 

The leather housewife’s letter cases and card 
cases Of Austrian manufacture are prettier 
this year than we haveever seen them. They 
are decorated with the most deiicate sprays of 
flowers in stik embroidery or painting, and 
the leather used is dyed to most exquisite 
pale sbades of color—canary, biue, salmon, 
and sea-green. A new shape of pocket house- 
Wife is composed of a half circie of leather, 
which is folded up into four pointed meion- 
shaped quarters, containing res vely but- 
tons, needies, silk, and court. 7a r 
of tiny scissors is fastened to outside. The 
clasp of one of *the leather card 
formed by an exquisitely-made iady-bird, 
while on the Sap yee patnted & Spray of corn- 
flowers and a ei equare for the initials. 
Ineide there is a well arra calendar for 
1880,on anew ‘plan. A lady traveling bag 
was well fitted up with every necrsesary for 
the tollette, but was ———— attractive trom 
the fact that it was qui small enough for an 
lady to carry he and was commodi- 


n com nignt- 


brushes, 
_arese, and litngerie sufficient tor & night or 


two's absence trom home. 


Celluloid cigarette cases, made to imitate 
real shell or malachite, appear amo: g holiday 


Pretty shopping bracelets have 
tached, either of silver or gold, and 
Uhese are richly jeweled. 

Among novelties in bracelets some of ham- 
— til — small Indentations of the 
bam surface; others 
diamonds and other jewels. a teed it: 


A lace pin simulating a 
of 4 Piece of es 


ncils at- 
uently 


{ small diamonds and pinned 
with a peari-handied golden pin, makes a 
tasteful and costly present. 


‘Biery? eeatenatnns of des'utate 

















OLD SUBSCRIBER, (Philadeiph -)}—Sbort- hana 
can be readily learned withou, + - Graham's 
tystem, in our opinion, is the sim 

E.v. (Clay’ n. N. J.) We have never heard of 
story vou meatioa. Send a postal with vour ingairy 
toJ B. Liopincott & Ce., puolishers, Ph.iadeipi.is 
of er anE Washington, D. C.)—The war-tooting 


army io 1876 (1 of coarse 


H.T _B. (Cheatham. Tenn.)—The abbreviati 
nee XIil . tec. XV" mean seculum. or age. or 
we say, con - Taey wo 
say: tury refer manuscripts of 


8. G. (Terrell, Tex.)—We do not undertake to pass 
that may be forwarded 
to the numerous 


E @.(@ Pa. Tho nome Anne is of Hebrew 
i Hannah). We | The nam 
any fs : menus _ 
.** Hose means *‘a rose.’’ 
CHRISTINA. (Wyandot. O.)—There is no fixed 


positive opinion as to whether first or second 
the - All a 
the person who Spee wees the a 


VIRGINIA. (Al y. Pa. 
is a story tran from the French of Bernard st. 


Pierre It would aire much 
the plot in this column. ou can pecoure y book 
very cheaply at almost aay bookstore. 


ous ** Buch » hesbind is atwape eataia moo 

ous ’’ Such ahusbend is aiwagys to mace a 
wife miserabie, and to go on frour bad to 
she will be giad to escape to the refuge of the grave. 


pce hte aaa eh 


act pradently, and not be misied 
feeling e the motive, bat not the 
of proses ure, and would not to not tne method 

u . 

LYNIg, (Nev Cal. )—We think as but 
outside lea dangeroat thing to give io married 
people who are in troa with each other, and we 
can't help you. Don’t yore 8 ) in bickering, at 
an e ecept | 4§ cannot change 
~y as happy as you cana. 

READER ( cy, Uli )—Itis not either fashiona- 
Die or tasteful to wear rings over kid gloves. 2 It isa 
castom in some Oriental countries to so bury the dead 
becanse tne sun rises in the Fast. and the point is 


oth-rwise connected with thei 
rule is not observed in Amert 
EB. K. (Iredell, N. C.)—An 
arise from teeth, diseased 
ed stomach. in most instances a 
found in a solution of chlorinated soda, 
drops of which should be taken in a 
ter every morning before breakfast. 
Kk. D. C. (New York, N. Y.)—The 
tion day is heid‘on the first 
Mouday is probably to Ly J with the 
strictpess and apparent uri 
It would seem to be just as well to say ie |) 
day,’’ but the law-makers appear to think differently. 


Hop@s, (Tabo, Mo. )— Perhaps the idea of having « 
lover doesa’t strike her seriously. The . 
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way. 
Gror@Gs, (Philadelphia, Pa )—You fatied to send 
stamps necessary for the return of M38. 2 The 
Jewish Taimud is divided into the Mishna (thy ural 
law) and the Gemara (commetary on the Mishna). 
The Mishna, which is described variously to meso 
**insfruction,’’ **mixtares’’ or **misceilanies,’’ is 
divided into six parts, which are subdivided. 


E. E. (Syessoes Ky.)—There are so many prepa- 
rations of iron in medicine that itis im vie 
about **iron 
wine. is 
bine best with the tissues of the budy 
an ee Et wer weees = ~ 
or perox ron in w o' x 
with twice its weight of water and filtered. 

E. D. (Baltimore, Md.)—A gentieman on offering 4 
lady his arm to escort her from the drawing-room to 
the dining-room, merely says, * May | have the hon- 
or sort. There are nu fixed 
rules of etiquette in such cases, because so much de- 
pends upon the degree of lutimacy su between 
thetwo. Asa matter of or mere 
acquaintance must be far more in his conduct 
than an old acquatptance or ip yooge oie 

YouTu, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—It is quite rig 
spell Ae 4, and garrotte with twor’s, The first 
from guerra (Sp. war), is a dimiauitive, and must 
carry the doubier. If you heard an Italian, Spao- 
fard, or Frenchman shout out their word guerre or 

ra you would hear why there are two ‘'r's. 
motte te Newapapar, petstors are in a hurry W 
* garrotte.’’ ewspaper prio 
banish extra letters, and therefure fall into many 
errors. 

J. H. (Luzerne, Pa.)—**Would it be proper,’’ asks 
our fair correspondent, **for a young lady, forming 
traveling acquaintance, to give the tleman her 
name and auuress?’’ Asa general rule it would pot 
be proper for her to do so, A “tra » 1" 
ance’’ is, in fact, no real acquaipta ce atall. it 
simply an exchange of necessary courtesies bet woeu 
— bse ~A.~4 exigencies of oe. 1 

‘or a time thiown into .oe another ; 
lady should not allow it to transceud the limits of such 
unavoidable courtesies : 

History, (Outagamie, Wis.)—The first steamehip 
that ever crossed the Atlantic was the nevenes oy 
from Savaunah to Liverpool in 1819. She — 
from Savaunah, May 22d, but, her fuel baving i 
consu‘ued in ten days, she did not reach Liverpool 
until June 224. On Apri! 22d, 1838, the Eag team 


the three vessels acove-named nad -* 
SwaNesea, ( ind. }-Shokepeare ant 
Hathaway, of Spottery, a little near St atford. 
He three children; his son Hamiet, or Honest 
died when his ter Ss 
ed near her husbead noe ith 





E. H. W. (Pbi 

means improbable , was that the original 
wedding-ring was ssi which the pusband hand: 
ed to his wife on tke day of bis marriage, in 
that he entrnsted her with equa! rights peetes 
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